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peal The success of his Canal campaign ought to make his party 
in his own State support him, if they wish to have their professions 
{reform taken to mean anything at all; for he has done what no 


tnan or party has before been able to do, in reducing the canal tax 
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it locks now as if he would carry the St. Louis Convention nost 


on th» first ballot, and we trust that the Republiean reformers who 
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time, the almost solid vote of the South. 


The Illinois Republican Convention distinguished itself by insert 

ing in its platform a currency plank which declares that ‘‘ the Re- 
publican party has given to the people the best svstem of paper 
currency ever devised, and would deprecate any legislation that 
might, by any possibility, cause a return to the system of paper cur- 
reney in existence before the war.” This is one of the best examples 
of the art of platform-making as developed in ourday. It jsequally 
false in its facts and in its suggestions ; and while expressly framed 
to commit the party to no expression of opinion on the question of 
a return to specie payments, it offers a bait to the rag-money voter 
As 
system of paper currency ever devised ” goes well with the 
‘‘ best civil service on the planet,” it is singular that the Convention 
did not declare for Mr. Morton but for Mr. Blaine. 
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We have uo wish to push Mr. Blaine with charges, and have 


been willing to accept without question thus far all that he has said 
in explanation of his connection with the Arkansas & Fort Smith 
and the Union Pacific Railroads, while wishing most sincerely that 
there had been nothing to explain; but we must say his answer to 
the correspondence published by Mr. Aquila Adams leaves much to be 
desired. It appears from his own letter that after ‘* the Jay Cooke 
contract had been perfected, and additional legislation had been ob- 
tained,” he at the time (Nov., 1870) being Speaker of the House, “ by 


again able 


ofr 


a strange revolution of circumstances ” he found himself * 
to control an interest” in the Northern Pacific Railroad, and there- 
upon offered it for $25,000 to certain Boston gentlemen. The offer 
was accepted, and the money paid, but he failed to deliver the stock, 


and in a year had to return the $25,000. It appears, too, that he 
had a year previously spoken to the same gentlemen about the sam 
matter. In the Jetter he gives a glowing account of the prospecis of 


the road, and commends the stock as extraordinarily 
the circumstances, and says that as he himself “ ¢: 
offers it to his friend. Now, what we should like to know, but what 
he does not tell us, is this: ker of the House 
ceeupy himself in peddling the stock of a land-giant road in * 
fivers ” of $2,500 each? How, if it was not proper for him t 
it”’—that is, become the purchaser of it ai a fair price — 
yroper for him to “control an interest” in it? What does control 
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person who had it for sale, and fo 1 Mr. Bla eee 1 th 
money “in trast’? Ifthe transaetion was a lawful one, whv d 
not Mr. Blaine give his name? Why wait for this person in dau 
time to declare himself”? What. in short, is the meaning of all thi 
mystery? It may of course prove that the trans 

fectly honorable one, but he ought to be trank 

wit for the story to be dragged to light bv invest tion, and he 
ought not to be in pecuniary rel ms with anybody whose name le 
eannot reveal Of the seandal ot h } ek ’ j 
‘controlling interests ” in new railroads chartered and endewed 


Congress, there ean. unhappily, | y question whater 
Mir. Blaine should attempt to defend it is frest not 
bewildering effect of the last ten ye sp ont K 
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The Senate on Monday reached the ) } 
diction in Belknap’s ease, and aecordingly the pro lings Vv , 
renewed to-day. The majority was of only 37 veas to 2o vs, and 
night almost be called a party majority, the R leans Inop 
tion having the aid of but two Demoerats and one Indepen 
Mr. Morton and Mr. Conkling were prominent in denving di 
tion, while Mr. Cameron asserted it in the wd anv ot M 
Edmunds, Morrill, and Sherman. Mr. Thurman moved the resol 
tions, whieh, with some amendments, were tinally ade The 
are sO Many reasons why both parties are XO oO let the 
peachment proceedings run into the sumune t postponeme 
seems more than probable. Either wa ew er 
Democrats as a handle during the coming camp 

Besides the Schenck report, Congress has had by erv litth 
of general interest. Mr. Kerr has been aceused of having sold a 
eadetship, but the proofs do not vet se to be of a convinein 
kind ‘he House Banking and Curreney Committee have agreed 
to recommend the passage of Mr. Randall's bill authorizing the 
purehase of silver bullion to the ext $20,000,000, but the dead 


lock on the Appropriation Bill is alr beginning to loom up as the 


lost serious question in the immediate e. Mr. Randall, at the 
beginning of the session, announced his intention of eutting dow: 
ie eXp ‘ (10 ent 840,000,000, and in h ippropria 
tion bills he has cut down the estimates of the Departments right 
and left to a great extent, by a wholesale reduction of salaries. The 
Senate, not merely in the interest of good government, but also as 


being the body which fills the offices, objects to this kind of eco- 
nomy, and there is at present small hope of agreement between the 


two Houses, except after long disputes and conterences. 
General Sechenck’s 
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country to which he was accredited for the purchase of a mine in 


first instance in the hi 
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these facts give rise to three questions : such a connection 


is in itself proper; whether 


dors O Emma Mine * have been such as to cast suspicion upon 
his motives and subject his action to unfavorable criticism ”; and 
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dition to the influence of his official position,” to the Company ; that, 


as director, he made himself responsible for all the statements of the | 


luding that with regard to 13,250 tons of first-class 


y developed’ 


yrospectus, inc 
lends actaally paid, would have yielded two more years’ 
Mis, whi 
the Lerins of Schenck’s secret arrangement with Park were a loan by 
Par 
uj) Shi 
Schenck having the right to *‘unload” his shares on Park at par 
within the year, and Park having the right to relieve himself of his 
guarantee by offering to take them back at par. “The practical 
result of this arrangement,” the Committee say, ‘‘ was to give Ge- 
neral Schenck a bonus of 24 per cent.” on his stock. Schenck also 
agreed to assign to Park 475 shares as collateral security, and to 
give him a mortgage on real estate in Washington; but this was 
not done. 


k of $50,000 for a year, Without interest, to enable Schenck to take 


ires 


The Committee further find that probably, though this ‘may 
have been forgotten by General Schenck,” and was denied by him 
flatly, the note and guarantee were executed first, and the stipula- 
lation of Schenck to give security was executed afterwards—a reso- 
Intion of enquiry having meantime been intreduced into the Senate ; 
that the reason why Park was willing to make such a peculiar 
arrangement was that he wanted to ‘‘identify” the American 
Minister with the sale, though there is no evidenee to show that 
General Schenck knew or suspected any fraud; that, having thus 
placed himself in a false position, he made it still worse by conceal- 
ing his contract with Park, though this contract contained stipula- 
tions which as vendor and as trustee he was bound to make known 
to the purchasers and stockholders ; that his telegram to Mr. Fish, 
saying that he had paid “ dollar for dollar” for his shares was not 
a correct statement of the facts; that Mr. Fish’s reply, condemning 
the advertisement of his name as director, calling upon him to 
resign, but at the same time exculpating him from blame on the 
assumption that the advertisement of the Company was not his act, 
but that of the agents of the Company, without consultation with 
him, was in reality a sharp rebuke, inasmuch as the prospectus was, 
contrary to this assumption, issued and advertised with his full 
knewledge and consent; that Schenck’s resignation was sent in on 
the 6th of December, but not made public till the 12th of January ; 
that the letter of resignation first prepared was rewritten fur him 
by Park, go as to amount to an endorsement of the high character 
of Park & Co., and to convey the impression that Schenck with- 
drew on “ personal” grounds, and not because his Government had 
informed him, as was really the case, that his connection with the 
Company was ‘ill-advised and unfortunate,” and ordered him to 
withdraw ; and, finally, that Schenck, besides all this, speculated 
in the stock with Park and General Woodhull, his secretary of lega- 
tion. 


The Comuiittee, therefore, unanimously reported a resolution | 


The Nation. 


| tyranny,” 


an amount which, in addition to the one | 


h, for some reason or other, have disappeared ; that | 
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| gravest condemnation in every line. 
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nor any rebutting rhetoric from the minority showing 
that things were worse “ under the Pro-slavery régime” than they 
| are now, and that all the corruption which has been exposed since 
the Rebellion was caused by “ the party that brought on the war.” 


We can hardly find fault with the manner in which the Com- 
mittee acquits General Schenck of all fraudulent intent, as this was 
probably necessary to secure tnanimity, and as the remorseless 
summing up of the evidence and the report itself contain ihe 
But we do not think it ought 


| to go out to the world, without a word of comment from any quarter, 








which “condemns” the action of General Schenck in becoming a | 


direetor of the Emma Company, * and his operations in connection 
with the shares of the said Company, and the vendors thereof, as 


ill-advised, unfortunate, and incompatible with the duties of his 


official position. 


This report, which, it will be seen, makes none of the inferences 
that might have been made as to Schenck’s complicity in the frauds 


as an accepted view, that a gentleman of General Schenck’s age and 
antecedents can be as simple-minded as the Committee charitably 
set him down. He is sixty years old, with long experience of 
Washington politicians and lobbyists, and has played many a 
night of poker with some of the ablest gamblers in the country. 
That be was, therefore, taken in by Park and Stewart, and could 
not guess what these worthy fellows were driving at, and did not 
understand the exact nature of their arrangement with him, is an 
hypothesis of such boldness and breadth that it cannot help 
General Schenck’s reputation, and we doubt whether on the whole 
he would not himself have preferred being described as a down- 
right knave. Our object in going back to it now, however, is to 
warn all other dipiomatists that this lenient view of the case is not 
likely to be taken more than once, and that representatives abroad 
of all ages must hereafter keep a sharp lookout for the “‘ President 
of the National Bank of Vermont” and all other pious-looking law- 
yers with mines for sale. The plea of simplicity is exhausted. 





Those who have followed the history of this scandal are aware 
that the fact which finally determined General Schenck to ‘ assist,” 
as he calls it, i: the Emma Mine was the conrectien of the Portu- 
guese Minister, his “esteemed friend” the Marquis de Saldanha, 
with the sale of a Lisbon tramway company in London, and the 
advertisement of the Marquis’s name as a director in a prospectus 
offering the shares for sale. This tramway has been brought up at 
intervals of six months by General Schenck’s defenders, for the last 
six years, as a conclusive proof of his innocence and the well- 
recognized right of Ministers to engage in the operations of “ float- 
ing ” stocks on the markets of the countries to which they are ac- 
credited. It never seemed to occur to them that the tramway 
(which was put on the market with the help of Albert Grant) 
might itself be open to suspicion. But it now turns out so, and 
Grant is being sued in London by the stockholders for fraudulent 
misrepresentation, concealment, and bribing the newspapers. The 
tramway was floated, it seems, in much the same way that the 
Emma Mine was floated, the contract with Grant bimself being 
concealed, and the newspapers being liberally paid for “ puffs.’ 
Grant’s counsel have censented to a verdict in one case for $5,000, 
and there are eighty more suits pending. This unfortunate oecur- 
rence will, no doubt, open wide the flood-gates of slander, and 
certainly in a great measure deprives the Saldanha precedent of its 
moral weight. 





The Senate Committee on Railroads have made a report on the 


| relations between the Pacifie Railroads und the Government which 


of Park and Stewart, is the unanimous finding of a Committee re- | 


presenting both political parties, and was accompanied by a sting- 
ing speech from Mr. Hewitt, who has done the real work 
investigation and cross-examination, in which he reviewed in plain 


language the history of the fraud from the beginning, and exhibited | 


Park, Stewart, and Grant, and the other swindlers, in their true 


characters. 


of | 


shows the principal of the bonds issued to them to amount to 
$64,623,512, and puts the total amount of interest which will be 
due from the companies, “on an average, in 1898, or at the maturity 
of the bonds,” at $116,322,321. Against this the amount which the 


| Committee think the Government can count upon from half the trans- 


portation money, and five per cent. of the net earning, is only $550, - 


| 014 05 annually from the Union Pacific, and $320,496 21 from the 


The unanimity of the report is very gratifying, as it | 
‘ } ys yin 


leaves no doubt about the facts, and its calm and judicial tone | 


spares us all unpleasant doubts as to its impartiality. 
no rhetorical passages in it, either, such as might have been feared 
in a report to a Democratic House, proving that the scandal was 


the result of “ fifteen vears of Republican misrule” and “ radical 
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There are | 
| way is very doubtful. 


Central Pacific. These sums, the report shows, are not sufficient to 
pay off the Government, while at the same time the Committee think 
that the power of Congress to provide means for payment in any new 
They therefore propose the passage of a bill 
authorizing the surrender by each of the Companies to the Govern- 
ment of 6,000,000 acres of their land-grants at #2 50 per acre; the ap- 
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plication of the $30,000,000 supposed to be represented by this trans- 
action against the bonds; the crediting the Company with the amount 
now due it and withheld fer Government transportation up to the 


| 


3ist of December last; and the payment into this sinking fund ef | 


£375,000 semi-annually by the Union Pacific, and 2425,000 by the 
Central. The lands to be surrendered are situated in Utah, 
Nevada, Nebraska, and Wyoming, and there can be little doubt 
that the Government will find great difficulty in seliing them at either 
$2 50 or fifty cents an acre. In fact, the proposed bill amounts 
to a gift to the railroads of $30,000,000, and there are no “ elaim- 
ants” in the United States that are less ina position to ask favers 
of the Government. The reads were built really out of Government 
money, and the Companies have already got far more than they had 
any right to ask for in the relinquishment by the United States of 
its first mortgage lien. The construction of the roads was involved 
from first to last in scandals which covered the whole country with 
disgrace ; and if the Companies cannot, after all the swindling and 
purchase of Congressmen that has gone on, and with their monopoly 
of the transcontinental traffic and eight percent. dividends on stock 
issued for nothing, pay the money borrowed of the Government 
with anything better than worthless land, it would be at least worth 
while to push the matter in the courts first, and know the reason why. 


Mr. William R. Taylor, the Granger Governor of Wisconsin, 
who, if we remember right, fired a salute of a hundred guns in 
honer of a decision by the State Supreme Court of the constitu- 
tionality of the Granger laws, has met with a misfortune, and, in 
fact, has had his pretensions as a reformer thoroughly exploded. 
A committee of the legislature has been investigating him, and has 
discovered that, on the last day of his term of office as Governor, he 
drew upon the State for several hundred dollars’ worth of station - 
ery, and thereupon retired to his farm carrying his plunder, in the 
shape of pens, pencils, ink, paper, envelopes, ete., with him. There 
seems to be some disposition in Wisconsin to grieve over this, as if 
it was another “ fall”; but, in fact, Mr. Taylor fell.—if, indeed, he 
ever oceupied a position from which he could fall —when he joined 
the Grangers in a scheme to swindle strangers, who had honestly in- 
vested their money in enterprises protected by the laws of the 
State, out of their property. There is nothing unnatural or deplor- 
able in a Granger turning from one form of swindle to another. The 
deplorable thing is that people should be found weak enough to 
trust the professions of a man who declares he is going to rob with 
one hand, and that he will reform and purify the Government with 
the other. 


Among the important commercial events of the week were (1) 
the immense sales of dry goods by auction in this city, (2) the ac- 
tivity in the export of grain and provisions, and (3) the reduction 
of passenger fares by the trunk lines of railroads. The auction 
sales amounted to nearly 25,000 packages, of which the money value 
was from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000; the prices obtained were con- 
siderably below the cost of the goods, as these were made when 
cotton was three and four cents per pound higher than now. The 
sales were, however, regarded as encouraging, because with cotton 
at its present price the goods can be duplicated at a small profit, 
and because it was shown that there is a market at some price for 
an unlimited amount of goods. The low railroad freights, together 
with rumors of war in Europe and the consequent advance in gold 
to 113 @ 113}, account for the activity in the export of breadstutis ; 
the shipments have been chiefly to England, although a considera- 
ble amount has been sent tothe Continent, notably to France. The 
reduction in passenger fares by the trunk lines shows that a settle- 
ment of the railroad war is not near. Rates in the money market 
continue very low, and the New York banks have raised their sur- 
plus reserve by the large additions of legal-tender notes to nearly 
$14,500,000. The paper “dollar” has ranged, according to gold 
measurement, during the week between 88° cents and 88,5; cents. 
Silver in London has ruled at 52 @ 524d. per ounce. Small change 
is still scarce, and commands a premium of 1 @ 2) per cent. The 
London and Continental markets for securities have been unsettled 
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during the week by rumors of war. Brifish consoals declined | 
cent. because, it was said, the Rothschilds, who have 
getting hold of state seerets, were celing. Pari ot 
recovered, but the apprehension of war r 

The full text of the note of the three Pewers to Turk 


ont, and provides a two months’ armistice ; the res: 


Christian houses and churehes; the maint 
for one year and their exemptien from | 


to be distributed by a joint Commissi 


nission of Cl M 
mans; the withdrawal of the ‘Turkish troops trom all but the fo 
fied towns until the country is completely pacified, the ¢ 
not to lay down their arms until the Mussulmans have laid down 
theirs ; and the execution of all the conditions to be superintended 
by the foreign consuls. The note closes with the sienitieant threat 
that if at the close of the two months’ armistice the programme th 
traced has not been carried out, the Powers will take such steps as 


by Russia, England refuses to adhere, though the reason has not vet 


to them may seem necessary. To this note, which is to! 


been published, and the French, who are willing to agree, accordingly 
eall on Engiand to propose something. Tt is rnmered in Paris that 


England would not refuse to enter into au international conference 
on the Eastern Question. 


Meantime, the Softas, emboldened by their late suecess i, dey 
ing the Vizier, have now quietly deposed the Sultan himself, puttir 
in his place his nephew, the heir presumptive, Murad Efendi, whe 
is ten years younger than Abdul-Aziz, and is believed to be much 
more alive to the situation of his dynasty and the empire than was 
his uncle. The new ruler is said already to have accepted thi 
propesitions submitted to him by the revolutionary party, whieh 
look to the institution of a permanent assembly of notables, the 
abolition of the seraglio, and the reduction ef 
9,000,000 piastres. The change of administration is regarded in 
Europe as favorable to a peaceful settlement of pending questions: 
but the mere change itself seems, under the cireumstanees, more 
likely to encourage the insurrectionists than to dispose them to ac- 
cept any terms the execution of which is left to the Mussuimans. 
A coup d@ectat at Constantinople will naturally appear in Herzego- 
Vina as fresh evideace of the Turkish break-up. 
mised reforms ensure financial salvation. The late reign was 
ushered in with a similar attempt to set bounds to the extravagance 
of an absolute despotism, and to ameliorate political and social con- 
ditions. t met with the half-suecess which is all that ean be ex- 
pected of Oriental imitations of constitutional and legal government. 
Moreover, the best intentions in the world, if they have not time in 
which to work themselves out, are good for nothing; and just now 
time is what it seems impossible for Turkey to be allowed to have. 


Nor do the pro- 


The French Government has sustained a severe blow in the 
death of M. Ricard, the Minister of the Interior, who had just begun 
his official career most sensibly and auspiciously. He 
the few moderate Conservatives who really believe in the Republi- 
ean régime and are willing it sbould have a fair trial. He had 
just before his death issued an admirable circular to the prefects, 
giving them instructions as to their functions and their demeanor 
towards the councils-general, which must, to such of them as have 
served under the Empire, been strange reading. He had, too, re- 
moved the prohibition launched by his predecessor against book- 
pedlars, and had thus given the peasantry the only chance they 
can have at present of getting hold of cheap literature. Moreover, 
he relinquished on behalf of the Government the power given it by 
the late Assembly to appoint the mayors of villages, and left them 
to be chosen by the municipal councils— that is, appointed the per- 
sons the municipal councils presented; and he had a bill prepared 
before his death, and which is now probably before the Assembly, 
giving the election of all the local functionaries to the communes. 
Curiously enough, the principal papers of all parties unite in eulo- 
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gizing him except the Pays, Paul de Cassagnac’s paper, which 


rejoices that he is out of the way. 
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MR. BRISTOW As A CANDIDATE. 
\j R. BRISTOW has now a great inany aetive friends and partisans 
i all over the country, and will have a powerful body of them 
in the Convention, and we should certainly not wish to discourage 
them, even if we had it in our power to do so. <A great deal 
is aid, and there is a great deal to ve uid, in bis favor. 
Che principal objection to him is that be bas not been long or well 


known; but, as 0 go, 


e endeavored to show a fortnight ago, this is rarely 
produced by persons who have any right tomake it. It comes mostly 
from the supporters of candidates who have figured more prominently 
and tora greater number of years in Republican polities than be 
has ; but they know very well that wide repute has never been con- 
sidered an indispensable qualification for candidates for the Presi- 
dency in the Republican party. So that, although his obscurity may 
be a sutticient reason for not nominating Mr. Bristow, it is not a suf- 
ficient reason, under the party traditions, for preferring to him any 
other candidate now onthe stage. As tothe matter of fame, indecd, 
it may be said that 2 man of whom but littie is known, and that little 
all good, is on the whole a safer choice than a man of whom a great 
deal is known, and half of it bad. 

Nevertheless, it does not do to choose anybody for any office 
blindly, and no amount of inquisition about Mr. Bristow or his 
antecedents can be considered impertinent or superfluous. But we 
are sorry to observe that what of it there is now going on is directed 
exclusively or mainly to the question of his Republicanism. It 
seems to be supposed by many good people that if he is a good Re- 
publican, and there is no danger of his ‘“ Johnsonizing,” as it is 
cevlled—that is, adopting Democratic or semi-Democratie views 
after he gets into the Presidential chair—it is all we need to know 
about him. But those who talk in this way apparently forget that 
there is no doubt of General Grant’s Republicanism, or of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s, or of Mr. Logan’s, or of Mr. Conkling’s, or of Mr. Simon 
Cameron’s. The faith of all these geutlemen is sound. Not one of 
them is in the least danger of ‘‘ Johnsonizing ” under any cireum- 
sut not make General Grant a satisfactor: 
President ; and it does not prevent the others from being compo- 
nent parts of the very system against which the reformatory zeal of 
the country is now direeted. In fact, it is safe to say, in the light 
of recent experience, that the sounder the Republicanism of a_poli- 
tician is in our tinie, the more apt is be to be untrustworthy in other 
watters. For instance, it will be found a rule which has but few 
exceptions, that the greater a man’s horror of the Democrats, and 
the deeper his sense of the importance to the country of continued 
Republican rule, the less will be his disposition to see anything 
wrong in the civil service or any good in the investigation of abuses. 
it is well, therefore, that the candidate of the Republican party 
should be a good Republican, but this is not enough, aud this would 
not necessarily indicate the possession of any other virtues 
even that of humane feeling towards the freedmen, for the swin- 
dlers of the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank are all as sound in the faith 
as Mr. Sumner himself was, if we were to take their own word for it. 

Now, while we, as our readers know, by no means undervalue Mr. 
Bristow’s services in the Treasury as a pursuer of fraud against the 
Government, these services simply create a strong presumption that 
he is the right man for the Presidency at this juncture; they are not 
Such abuses as the whiskey frauds 


stances. this does 


not 


complete proof of his fitness. 
cannot, as we pointed out when they were first discovered, be per- 


manently and effeetually repressed by the vigilance and fidelity 


ef any one man. It is the custom of civilized states in our 
time not to rely on the vigilance and fidelity of any one man 
for the protection of its, revenues, but to provide a system 
of administration which shall promote vigilance and_ fidelity 


among all its servants. If Mr. Bristow had died or been dismissed 
from office when the whiskey thieves were being brought to justice, 
we should have been just where we were before the prosecutions. 
in Turkey and Persia, when the Vizier is a good man there is good 
vovernment ; he is a bad man there is bad government. 
But no Christian state ought to be exposed to these vicissitudes. 
We are entitled to a system which will deliver us from dependence 


when 
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ov any one person’s zeal or courage. But whether Mr. Bristow is 
or is not heartily in favor of a new system or not, we are not as yet 
fullv informed. He may be said to be in favor of “ civil-service re 
form,” and yet not satisfy the needs of the time, because the phrase 
civil-service reform is used in different senses by different people 
\s Messrs. Conkling and Morton use it—for they too use it —it 
means what they eall ** putting none but good men in offiee "—that 
is, appointing nobody who is not well recommended by Senators and 
Representatives friendly to the Administraticn. We 
ever, had abundant experience of this kind of reform, and it is be- 
cause the country is not satisfied with it that there is anv movement 
in favor of Mr. Bristow at all. 

We think, therefore, his friends ought to let the country know a 
little more clearly where he stands on this point. We feel quite 
sure he would, if elected to the Presidency, not tolerate fraud oi 
corruption in any shape wherever he could see them, and would 
enforce a better accountability and more cireumspect behavior 
among his immediate subordinates and friends than we have latel 
witnessed in Washington ; but this would give us no security as to 
the vast field which his eye could not reach, and in which he would 
be dependent, as General Grant is, on the honor and honesty «of 
others. The machinery of this Government hus become much too 
extensive and complicated to be kept in order by the eye of an 
‘enlightened despot” or by a Cesar or Providential man of any 
kind. The test of Mr. Bristow’s fitness to represent the reform sen 
timent of the country would seem to be bis readiness to urge upon 
Congress such legislation as may be necessary to establish tenure 
of oftice during good behavior, and the adoption of a proper 
system of qualification for office and of pay and promotion. If he 
will bind himself to advocate these, and at the same time to re- 
sume the exercise of the appointing power as given to the President 
by the Constitution, and refuse to allow members of Congress to 
use the publie service as a means of rewarding their personal ad- 
herents, he is what the country needs as a candidate, and what the 
reform sentiment, if there be anything substantial or practieal about 
it, is seeking for. But if he has not nerve enough for this, and is 
simply another patriotic man with good intentions who will reform 
the civil service if the politicians will let him, but if they will not 
let him will manage it in their way; or if he has no general ideas at 
all with regard to reform, but thinks it nfeans simply the substitu 
tion now and again of “good men” for “ bad men,” when things 
reach such a pass as to become intolerable, pot only would nothing 
be gained by electing him hut much would be lost. But upon all 
these points we confess we know nothing. We desire and wait for 
information. 

It cannot be too distinctly remembered that the 
movement is a worse thing on the whole than the prolongation of 
bad government. As long as respectable citizens think they can 
mend matters if they try, this very confidence is a powerful instru- 
ment of improvement. When it has been lost, or greatly impaired 
by failure, changes for the better become much more difficult, be- 
cause when the good become more apathetic the bad grow more 
confident. It is, therefore, of the last importance that popular in- 
dignation should never be aroused without the production of some 
positive results. If we can get this year a President with enough 
toree of character to leave the beaten party-track, and part eom- 
pany with the ‘‘ machine,” and put himself in thorough communion 
with the best opinion of the country, his failure to accomplish all we 
now talk of or hope for will not be very regrettable. It wil] 
be enough if he shows that the conduct of a Republican Government 
on business principles is not a visionary or fantastic notion. If this 
be established by ever so small a beginning, we may trust to popular 
sagacity to do the rest. 
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liure of a reform 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 

TIME advices of last week from England represent the depression 
in the money market as having increased to an extraordinary 
degree, so that all securities were selling on Saturday last in London 
extremely low, and there was a disposition to get rid of foreign 
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ecuri ies at almost any price. In fact, the situation was deseribed 
as ‘little better than a panic.” The origin of the trouble goes back 
to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. which caused 
enormous loss, both by the actual destruction of property and by the 
actual suspension of productive industry in France and Germany 
during a whole year. This was followed by the withdrawal ot 
French capital from nearly all foreign investments, in order to pu 

ebase the securities issued to provide the indemnity to Germatiy 
The disturbance and loss of confidence caused by this was very 
great, and the sudden outburst of the speculative fever in Germany, 
consequent on the increase in the volume of the currency from thr 
receipt of the indewnity, certainly did nothing to abate it. in faet, 
the social and industrial disorganization wrought in that country by 
the compensation received for the losse 
that the speculative period was extraordinarily brief, and lett be- 
hind it a profound feeling of distrust of the future, whieh again was 
aggravated by the substitution of geld tor silver as a legal teader 


s of the War was so serious 


a process which, however necessary, was unseitling in its immediate 
effects. Then, tuo. for fully three years after the war there pre- 
vailed througheut Europe a feeling of great anxiety as to the course 
that would be pursued by France, and the belief was very wide 
spread that whatever government was set up would find itself 
driven, as a condition of its existence, into making preparations for 
The state of Spain, too, in which a civil war was raging 


one time not unlikely to bring 


revenge. 
with doubtful results, 
about the interference of foreign powers, and helped, if net to 


seemed ai 


increase the prevailing uneasiness, to sustain it. 

In 1874, the borrowibg powers of various semi-civilized govern 
ments, which had fir ten years been making heavy drafts ou Euro- 
pean capital for “ public improvements,” were exhausted, and the 
creditors woke up to the unpleasant truth that about $1,200,000,000 
was due to them by bankrupt governments, only a small portion of 


which would probably ever De paid, and, if ever, at an indefinite 
l 


period. It came out iu the Parliameatary enquiry made in England 
last year that Portugal, Turkey, Tunis, San Domingo, Mexieo, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and some of our own Southern States, to say nothing of 
Spain, were in default in some shape, and, what was worse, had 
little or nothing to show for the money they had borrowed. The 
furkish repudiation followed close on this exposure, and came 
simultaneously with the outbreak of an insurrection which seemed, 
and still seems, likely to revive the dreaded “ Eastern question,” 
which has since 1815 been the blackest cloud on the European politi- 
cal horizon, and the one which is sure to create the most serious 
complications before it ean be settled. Since then, too, Egyptian 
eredit has given way, and bas been patched up by an arrangement 
so onerous to the debtor that its permanence may well be doubted ; 
und the moner markets were in the midst of their convulsion over 
it when the sudden and rapid fall of silver disordered the finance 

of India, and unsettled the trade with that country and with China, 
und filled the European countries which still used silver ius 
tencer with vague alarm. When we add that, when all this vecurred, 
four of the great nations of the world, containing « population of 
more than 150,000,000, were using au irredeemable paper currency, 
and that two of them, Austria and the United States, were trying 
to recover from a severe commercial panic, we see plenty of reasons 


a legal 


to account for the present severe and widespread financial ce 
pression. 

We see in some quarters a disposition to believe that, as the 
ten years which usually intervene between English panics is 
vow at an end, we are about to witness a crisis like that which 
tollowed on the failure of Overend, Gurney & Co. on the IIth of 
May, 1866. But nobody who has given much attention to the con 
ditions of panics can well entertain any such notion. To make a 
panic, traders have to be engaged in heavy and widespread opera- 
tions which they are carrying on on credit, and the completion or 
continuance of which is suddenly checked either by a war, a famine, 
or some disaster in the commercial world which causes a quick loss 


ef confidence. Speculators have. in short, to be taken en Aagrant 


caution and cause weak men to abu 
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elit. ‘This is what happened in 1847, in 1857, and in 1866; but 
this is what cannot happen now. Credit has not been sudden} 
overthrown in England ; it has for four vears been slowly declinin 
under a series of slight shocks, none of which was severe en 


cise absolute terror, but each of whieh was sufficient to inspir 
ndon their ventures Lhe re 


sult has been that for the past vear money, instead of being iu eager 


demand—as is always the case just before a great collapse —has 
been a drug ip all the great markets. On the {th of May, 1866, the 
kink of England rate of discount was nine per cent. This vear, on 


the same day, it was two per cent., aud we believe few persons 
could be found to borrow it at that. On that day 


und bullion in the Bank amounted to £13,156,140 


Ist6 the coi 


‘~~ 


amounted to £20,827,853. lo 1866 consols were selling at 85 
sure sign that the need of money was desperate; tl 


selling at 0G In fact, the state of thines in Eneland, as well 


here, has, as far as the monev market is eonecerned, all the marks 
of the post-panic period, and none, or next to none--except a readi 
ness to sell some seeurities low — of the inte-panic period Chere is 
the languor, the depression, the distrust, the unwillingness to bor 
row money or contract new obligations of any kind, the jov at not 
owing anything, the lofty indignation about extravaganee and 
luxury, and the longing for a simple and frugal life, whieh almos 
always take possessiou of people In the interval between a coll tpse 
of credit and the revival of industry. 

lf we were asked what is the principal peculiarity of the 


financial depression by which England as well as other countries 
is just now afflicted that 
through which they have passed already, 


distinguishes it from similar. stat 


Woe hyyy ; . } ‘ ely 
Wwe snould sav that tl 


tile 
seat of the prevailing distrust and distress was now to be found 
rather ip the investing than in the trading class: that is to say. the 
lar e body 


of persons Who are not e! raged in li Ving and selling 


but who are trying to increase their incomes by lending their 
mouey at a good rate of interest, are just uoew frightened as thes 
have never been _ betore. Che 


bankrupte) ol “sovereign 


states is a new experience to them. and so is the ecom 


plicity of ambassadors in frauds—-suech as has been brought 
heme to General Schenck and to Senor Gutierrez. and will 
Schenck’s 
*mucb-esteemed friend,” the Duke de Saldanba. The invest 


foreign 


t 


probably be brought home before long to General 


ments of this class” in securities have enormously in 
creased during the last ten vears, under the influence of improve 
ment in means of communication and of increased knowledge of 
foreign countries, and of the increased use of banks of deposit 
The great state loans, and the guaranteed bonds, and so forth 
were bever held as widely and by so many small holders as they 
are now, and to frighten them seriously checks consumption and 
eauses a withdrawal of active capital to a degree which finan 
ciers even twenty years ago could hardly have dreamed. The 
situation also suggests an interesting question, which it is impossible 
to discuss fully at the close of an article, and that is, whether the 
prodigious addition made by steam and machinery to the produc 
tive power of the race bas not caused production in large classes ot 
commodities, at all events, to run ahead of the tastes and habits oi 
England, for 


instance, it is Well ascertained that the most marked effeet of au 


the masses of the people in every country In 


increase of Wages is, in the existing state of popular culture, not tu 
cause an increased demand for shirts, and broadeloth, and furni 
ture, and books, but for strong drink ; and one cannot help asking 
what would be the use of being able to } rovide seven shirts for 
much as 


the average man eared to wear, or three loaves for the present cost 


the present price of oue, as long as a shirt a week was as 


of one, if he preferred one loaf and gin? It is very possible that 


this points to one cause of the existing check on production. 


MR. T. W. PARK’S CASE. 
‘THE report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on Gen. Schenck’s 
connection with the Emma Mine is so thorough and overwhelming an 


exposure that littl can be added to it by further analysis or discussion, ex 
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possibl doubt whether so old a poker-player can really be of so con- 
fit lisposition as mot to have guessed the cause of Park’s affection for 
I t ti nother branch of the subject, not actuaily referred 
for investigation, which is of sufficient public inter- 
‘ . stion of the evidence taken by them. We refer 
lke le and development of the Emma Mine by Mr. 
Pow. Park. Mi. Park, though a few years ago an obscure man, is now as | 
tracter as General Schenck himself. He is not merely the 
f steamships and railroads in both low and high latitudes, but 
; the possessor of a character so valuable that even in these days of 
id ion he values it at a quarter of a million, and a person 


hat in some quarters of the globe he could not show himself in 
the streets without rendering himself liable to legal capture by his old 


ft is and associates. Whereverthe English language is spoken, the name 


of P known, But, as with many other great men, his reputation has 
outrun the knowledge of the facts on which it is based. This is particu- 
larly the case with regard to the Emma Mine. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavor to lay before our readers a brief summary of the evidence taken, 
(dloing this, as far as is possible, in the spirit not merely of impartiality but 
of decorous sobriety, though we must confess at the outset that some of the 
puts + in the histery of Park’s connection with the mine are such as to 
make this task difficult. 

Park and Baxter bought the mine—or, rather, began to buy the mine, 
for the purchase was protracted—in April, 1871, and the first question 
which the evidence taken by the Committee epens is, what did they 
pay for it, and what was the actual value of the mine at the 
time? Portunately, on these points the evidence taken by the Committee 


is very clear, The testimony of Lyon, who claimed at the time of the sale 
t in the property ; of Stewart, his attorney : of Park himeelf ; 


xperts who have examined the mine (with the exception of 


a third interes 


and of all the e 


Professor Silliman), points to the conclusion that the mine was actually 
worth not more than $1,500,000. This was the price at which Mr. Irwin 


Davis offered the mine to Park in March, 1871. This was the price, too, at 
which Lyon estimated the mine, as appears from the fact that he agreed to 
part with his third interest for the sum of $5C9,000. In April, Park pur- 


ehased half the mine for $375,000, and in July again a further interest, at 
the rate of $1,509,000 for the whole mine. Park’s purchase included all 
the ore taken out and all the plant. As corroborative evidence, the value 
of the ore taken out while Park owned the mine, between the time of the 


and the sale in London, was $895,000, as given by himself, and a 
considerable amount of ore had been taken out before Park’s purchase. On 
August 5, 1871, Stewart, then Lyon’s attorney, wrote to Lyon advising him 
to agree to the surrender of his third interest for $500,000, on the ground 
that he would not then be ** fighting fora worked-oat mine ”—an expression 
understood if the mine was worth $1,500,000, while the ore 
according to Park’s own testimony) was being ex- 
The dividends actually paid to the English 
They were in round numbers 


purchase 


which is easily 
(as was in fact the case, 


tracted as fast as pos sible. 
stockholders point in the same direction. 
$1,000,000, and after they had been paid the mine gave out. 


The evidence of all the disinterested experts goes to show that the mine 


is now exhausted, and was worth in 1871 exactly what Park paid 
for it Mr. R. W. Raymond, who saw the mine in July, 1871, esti- 
mated its value (without taking the ore already extracted into 


account) at $1,000,000 ; and Mr. Clarence King, who examined the mine 
two years later, after the dividends had ceased, reported 300 or 350 tons at 
the outside (worth at the outside $50,000) as all **that is left of the famous 
eserves.” The opinion of Mr. W. P. Blake, another mining ex- 
iven by the prospectus of the Company, was that the mine com- 
pared with **the most brilliant and magnificent developments in the silver 
regions of Mexico and South America”; but as it appeared in a private 
letter 
that °° 
for the present practically exhausted, at least for some time or until another 


Emina r 
pert, 


as ¢ 


written to Park and Baxter at the same time, July 27, 1871, it was, 
at the present rate of extraction the mine will soon be stripped, and 
body of ore can be found.” This is all the positive disinterested evidence 
that we have as to the value of the mine; and we are now in a position to 





form an opinion of the character of Professor Silliman’s report, made in 1871, 
on which the prospectus was based and the sale effected, and his supplemen- 
tary report in 1872. According to the first, the property acquired by the 
Compenv ineluded. in cash and ore on hand, £180,300 (which, at the rate 
of is nt ay on £1,000,000, would have given exactly one year’s | 
dividends). Dividends were paid for thirteen months, so that, without 
taking in munt other expenses, this money is accounted for, But Pro- 


fessor Silliman’s first report also showed, as it was given in the prospectus, 


13,250 ton ‘first-class ore.” and in April, 1872, he reported 8,000 ad- 
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This 21,000 
which have absolutely disappeared, and no trace of which apy scientific 
or disinterested expert except Mr. Silliman has ever been able since to 
find. At $150 a tou (the rate usually referred to as probable), they would 
have been worth $3,150,000, These so-called ‘* reserves,” after a temporary 
obscuration, reappear in Mr. Clarence King’s report as 350 tons, 

All this evidence seems to show that Park, who is himself familiar with 
inining properties, must have known at the time of the sale in London 
what was the value of the mine, and that it was, with Lyon’s share 
and expenses taken out, worth about $1,000,000, or, in round numbers, pre- 
cisely the amount which he got out of the mine and paid in dividends to 
the shareholders, 

We now pass to the sale in London, Park, in the course of his evi- 
dence, gave the following description of the transaction : ** There never was 
a fairer contract for the sale of a farm or a horse, or anything else between 
two gentlemen, than the sale of that mine ; and it was made solely on the 
report of Professor Silliman, who had a high reputation in England as well 
as here, and on facts that were known in England as well as here, 
on that they had later than I had; and I believe to- 
day,” summing up in a sentence, ‘‘that the mine was worth all it was sold 
for.” This report of Professor Silliman’s, he elsewhere repeatedly declares, 
was made not to himself as vendor, but to the purchasers of the mine, re- 
presented by Messrs. Coates & Hankey. We have just seen what reason 
Park had for believing that the mine was worth $5,000,000 ; how much 
truth there is in the rest of the statement may be inferred from the follow- 
ing facts : 

In the first place, instead of Mr. Silliman’s being the only name men- 
tioned in the Company’s prospectus as having knowledge of the mine, we 
find Mr. T. W. Park referred to as having consented to become one of the 
directors to afford the Company the benefit of his ‘large experience in 
mining generally, but especially with the working of this mine” ; besides 
which, it appears from his own testimony that he made a thorough examina- 
tion of the mine before he sold it, gave to Coates & Hankey a statement of 
the property before Silliman’s report arrived, and considered this state- 
ment so far binding upon him that he made good with his own check a 
misstatement in it with regard to the extent of ore on hand. Park’s state- 
ment that the mine was sold on Silliman’s report is not true, and his as- 
sertion that the report was made to the purchasers is open to the serious 
objection that Silliman was paid for it by the vendors, that his payment 
was so arranged as to be a strong temptation to a favorable report, and, 
finally, that there were no purchasers or ‘ vendees” in existence at the 
time of the report. The history of Mr. Silliman’s employment was this : 
Park telegraphed to his partner, General Baxter, to employ him ; General 
Baxter got one James H. Selover to attend to the details ; and Selover took 
the Professor to Utah. Silliman was paid $5,000 down, and was promised 
a further indefinite sum, contingent upon the value of his services—not to 
the vendees, but tothe vendors. He examined not merely the Emma but other 
mines, which work, Selover says, was done for himself, and finally Selover 
received $50,000 from Park and Baxter, and gave Silliman $20,000, making 
the latter’s receipts $25,000 in all. Why Selover should have been paid 
any money at all, or why Silliman should have received $20,000 
from Park and Baxter for examining Selover’s mines, are questions on 
which we can throw no light ; but the facts which we have given make 
it sufficiently clear that Silliman’s report was made to and 
paid for by the vendors. The negotiations with Coates & Hankey 
fell through, and Park then was brought into communication with 
Albert Grant, who undertook to put the mine on the market for 
$500,000. Professor Silliman’s report was no doubt perfectly satis- 
factory to Albert Grant, but Grant was not in any sense of the word a 
purchaser of the mine. He was really employed by Park to induce the 
public to take shares at a fictitious value ; and to get him to do it, Park 
paid him half the actual value of the property. Ostensibly, therefore, 
Grant was a purchaser, and ostensibly Silliman was the employé of the 
purchasers, Really, Grant, Park, and Silliman were all agents in the 
sale, and this fact was concealed from the public, who were the real pur- 
chasers. 

The contract between Park and Stewart as vendors and Grant & 
Co., dated November 2, 1871, makes this clear. According to this agree- 
ment, the mine was sold to ‘‘a joint-stock company” not in existence, but 
‘*to be formed by Messrs. Grant & Company for the purchase of the 
property,” and for this sale at $5,000,000 Grant was to receive 20 per cent. 
of the capital, half the purchase-money was to be liquidated by the reten- 
tion in the vendors’ hands of half the capital stock (25,000 shares), and 
these shares. as well as all of the other 25,000 shares which should not be 
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tuken by the public, were to be locked up in the hands of Mr. J. H, 
Puleston, of the firm of Jov Cooke, McCulloch & Co., fer six months, 
During these six months Grant was to have the right to take any of the 
25,000 shares not taken by the public at a discount of 20 per cent. from 
their par value, while the vendors were to have the right, if Grant did not 
do this, to take up these shares themselves on paying Grant 20 per cent. 
Grant also had the right to take further shares (out of those retained by the 
vendors) to the extent of $1,250,000 at par, and in this case he was to 
receive one-half the net profits on the sale of the shares. Besides this, 
among Grant’s services, that of ‘sustaining the market” by the purchase 
of shares is mentioned, while the vendors were to have “one-sixth of the 
net profits realized by Messrs. Grant & Company.” In this contract no 
vendees appear at al! except a future non-existent company, while Grant 
was plainly the agent or partner of Park and Stewart in making the sale. 
That this was the view taken by Grant of the transaction is evident from 
the fact that after the mine was floated Grant never took any interest in 
the affairs of the vendees, and never, according to his own acconnt, went 
to any meetings of the directors but once, when he went out of curiosity. 
This was not the conduct of a vendee, and, as we say, there were at the 
time of the agreement, and of Mr, Silliman’s report, no vendees in exist- 
ence. 

The statement that the sale was made ‘‘on facts that were known in 
England as well as here” is therefore false. The public, as we have pointed 
out, were the real vendees, and there were many facts which were not 
merely unknown to them but were carefully concealed from them. The 
first fact concealed from them was that there were 25,000 shares locked up 
with the vendors—the prospectus was issued on the 13th of November, and 
omitted to mentién this. In the second place, the name of Grant was kept 
back, and the bargain with him concealed—in the prospectus two firms 
of brokers are mentioned, one of them being Coates & Hankey, who had 
brought Grant into their plans, and yet nothing is said of Grant at all. But 
this is only a small part of the concealment. The prospectus contained the 
names of five English and four American directors. Of these latter three 
were vendors, the fourth was General Schenck, who, by a recent contract 
with Park, highly unprofitable to the Company, had sold his name to the 
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eoneern, and of the remaining five all but one had received qualifying | 


shares as a gift from Grant. The trustees for the shareholders were the 
chairman of the Company, General Schenck, and Mr. J. H. Puleston. 
General Schenck had sold his name to Park. Puleston received of Park 
and Grant $100,000. Lewis & Son, metal brokers, who seld the ore in the 
London market, received from Park $25,000 in paid-up shares. 
Coates & Hankey, for no services (except refusing to take the mine), 
$50,000, and the accountants, solicitors, and brokers $20,000 more. In 
fact, if the stockholders had wanted at any time to get any information 
about the mine from sources independent of Park they could not have done 
it, for the agents, trustees, and servants of the vendees were all, directly or 
indirectly, in the pay of Park himself, the vendor. 

With regard to the yield of the mine, Park is still more directly re- 
sponsible for any misrepresentations that were made. 


Messrs. 


his own evidence, on the purchase of the mine he gave orders that ex- 
traordinary efforts should be made to make the mine produce as large an 
amount of ore as possible. When pressed for an explanation of these 
orders, he told the Committee that he had at the time a favorable contract 
with the Union Pacific Railroad and wished to take advantage of it. But 
his partner Stewart, in the confidential letter to Lyon already quoted, gives a 
very different reason. He says: ‘* They have worked the mine up to 80 
in England by the cre they have sent, and the manner of sending it, so that I 
have no doubt of asale from five toeight millions. . . . The Emma party 
have been working all the time to put up the reputation of the mine.” It 
vas also testified by Park that one reason why he was able to purchase half 
the mine for $375,000 was that he made the owners believe that by a high 
sale in England he would make their remaining interest very valuable. It 
seems evident from this that the reason why Park extracted as much ore as 
possible between May and September, 1871, was that he wanted to make the 
sale easier. Turning now to his representations on the subject, we find in 
his statement to Coates & Hankey the following item : *‘ Profit on 5,636 
tons produced by present owners (who purchased April 25, 1871) up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1871, £158,268,” or at the rate of £459,290 per annum. In the 
prospectus, however, the figures are altered. ‘ Net amount produced : 
Total estimated net yield of mine from ist May to Ist September, equal to 
four months’ working, £231,058, or at the rate of nearly £700,000 per an- 
nun.” It is unnecessary to say that the mine never produced anything ike 
this before or since. Park admits this. 
production was, therefore, a complete misrepresentation. 


Accor ling to | 


The statement of the “rate” of | 
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Knowing now all these facts, which were carefully conceale] from 
misrepresented to the real vendees—ie., the purchasing publi t tl 
ime, we are prepared to put ourselves in their position, and ask this que 
tion : If in 1871 they had known all the facts with regard to the price giv 

for the mine in America; had seen Stewart's letter to Lyon ; had read 

contract for the release of Lyon's third interest; had known the ex 

nature of the arrangement with Silliman : bed seen the contract with Gra 

and Company ; had known that the man who floated the mine, the expert 

who reported on it, the brokers who were most concerned in the sale, and, 

finally, a majority of the directors, were all in the pay of Park who sold it 
| 


to them, what would they have given for the mine ? The answer we take to 


be this—exactly what Park had given for it. The value of the knowledg 
which Park concealed and the misrepresentations ne made, made t the 
difference between the price of the mine in London and the price of it 


Utah. 

The facts with regard to Park's dealing with Silliman cannot be 
properly understood without reference to his dealings with other *e 
Towards the spring of 1872 doubts began to be thrown upon the value of 
the property, and the shares to have a tendeney to decline. Par 
ingly determined to get another report, and joined to Silliman Mr, Brydges- 
Willyams, 
Park together, and now we find that Mr. Willvams was enlisted 


We have already seen what ties bound Mr. Silliman and Mr 


same way. He was paid £5,090 for his report, and given in addition a 
‘eall” on 2,000 shares at par—i.e., he was to have the right to demand 
transfer of that number of shares to him at par, no matter what the price in 


the market might be. He had only to make a favorable report to make 


remuneration for it what he pleased. The report sent by these two exper 
actually put the shares up from par or 20 (the quotation of March 16) to 31 
on April 20. 

Mr. Willvams, desiring society, determined to take with him anothes 
be allowed to make use 


expert, and so he went to Park and asked t 
services of Mr. Lawrence, whose qualifications as a mining expert consisted 





in his having written ‘Guy Livings: 
Mr. Willyams said he would himself pay ‘if the report was favorable, be- 
cause he could make it out of the mine.” Mr. Lawrence according 
and from the testimony of Mr. Selover it may be learnt what he did when 
he reached Utah. 
whether he (Selover) had anything to do with the preparation of Willyams’s 


Mr. Selover, being asked by one f the Committee 


report at that time, replied : ** No, sir, not the slightost. Mr. Lawrence 
and I were engaged playing cards mest of the time while Mr 


was examining the mine.” 


Park has declined to produce his ae 
chances of the swindled shareholders reeovering from him, we have not the 


ts, so that, in estimating the 





advantage of knowing what his profits were. Neither have we availed our- 
selves in this summary of the very important evidence of Lyon, who swears 
positively that Park and Stewart admitted to him on repeated occasions 
that the whole sale was a swindle, and who has, at every important colla- 
teral point, been corroborated in his statements by other witnesses. We 
have preferred to give only undisputed evidence. On this the Committee 
appear to incline to the opinion that Park cannot be made to disgorge his 
pl 


tions and trusts will agree with thei. 


under. But we doubt if most lawyers familiar with the law of corpora- 
We doubt very much whether any 
court of equity would hesitate an instant over the questions presen! ed by these 
facts. Fortunately for Mr. Park, criminal breaches of trust in this country, 
though they may be the foundation for civil suits, are not punishable by 


fine and imprisonment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, —I, 
BRI TISH i Al Vi ] Ve ‘ 
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PHiILApELpuia, May 29. 
( REAT BRITAIN has sent the most adequate and the best arranged and 
catalogued of the foreign exhibits. ‘The admirable order of the hang- 
ing. the importance of the specimens, and the easy reference, added to the 
rarity of British pictures in America, make this department the most r ally 


there are 


interesting, asit is so far the most popular, in the whole display. 
over two hundred and fifty works exhibited in oil and waler-color, and the 
selection is a real effort to show British art to America in a national, and 
not a commercial, spirit. It is probable that this strong patriotic move- 
ment, resulting in an impressive demoi stration, and foiled by the mean 
and shoppy look of several of the Continental exhibits, will open a 
market for British art in this country, now practically closed to the dear 
The loan of ancient 


, 


and peculiar-looking producis of the English school, 
pictures illustrating the rise of English painting at a date little if any earlier 
than that of our own, and developing parallel with ours for a considerable 














+) ’ ryy 
SAS lhe 
‘ | ' I ( } vy or West l ! 
iv sy iv at once. The pictures sp i from the 
histor ' Lb Ks « eon juence, an t 1S lnpos- 
le not to fe the n f th mitributi Nothing ld. possibly 
ey et) b portrait of himself by Revnolds, if at id re te 
happen 1 Ww ni oO on ti ab Mi i} rl x na, LIM pe ne 
lesson titure ; the Royal A ademy is poorer while it is away nad 
could not by anv means be ! | for its destruction Equally irreplace- 
u Gain ugh’s fine three quarters portrait of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, lent from the collection of Baron Lionel Rothschild : a noble pos: 


of uw more mannered society than ours, rich and varied color 


the grand air 
slightly gilded with the modifying action of time, and the naive lassitude 
of a brush more engaged with impression and type than with draughtsman- 


ship, render this work a fairly delicious revelation of past tastes and modes, 


while its superb state makes it startlingly real to the eve, like a social resur- 
rection. 

The specimens ol ( onstable and Turner are, unfortunate ly, di- 
ploma pictures, and not quite representative. Neither is large ; that of 
Turner, ** Dolbadden Castle in North Wales,” is conscientious, labored, 


and without grace or inspiration-—a scene owing more of its pensive charm 


to the shadowing Rembrandtism of time than to the painter’s development 
in poetry at the period when it was wrought. The Constable, also small, 


a ** Lock” in the artist’s native Suffolk, is a fair example. 


ima} 
but 


ats the landscapist’s love of constantly-soaked leafage, heavy with super- 


spresentin 


Het important enough to construct a reputation upon ; it simply repre- 


ubundant sap, dark with too much chlorophyl, and varnished with rain 
aud the tumbling of clouds over one another in a health-giving atmosphere 
West, who is exhibited—like 


wn English and an American painter, shines by the 


\ 


Wilson is represented only by a portrait. 
both 
boy he 


The Death of Wolfe’ 


Boughton 
] pic ture-— 
that the 


an expected custom. Then there is Barry, 


mude in painting modern clothes in an historica 





ation 


here present, and wearisome enough now 


1 


innovation it created has becom« 

whose ** Adam and Eve” appesrs a little better than anything we know of 
W est’: Fuseli, with a ‘* Thor ” so deadly brown as to confirm the legend 
that he painted with his own snuff; nothing of Haydon’s; Zoffany’s 


pirited and neat group of Academicians posing a model ; and an Etty, 
naked, raw, and beefy, showing how easy it is for a painter with an un- 
These 
exumples, spared from the Academy or from the Royal collection, show the 
brush writing its own history in rubric, 


chastened addiction to colors to get a literary reput ition as colorist. 


and replace with great vividness 


the best possible descriptions in Walpole or Cunningham. They are often 


early pictures, the beginning of a style ; but it is impossible to deny that 
they are characteristic, aud the favor of seeing them is so gratuitous that it 


ile to be otherwise than grateful. They form a little National 


Is LIT posst 
t 


Gallery on the America which partly takes away the necessity of 


tarts from the end of the eighteenth century, when 


travel. The re 
the condition of art throughout Europe was miserably low, and when the 


st thing going : 


jet of 
} 


portraiture of Reynolds and Gainsborough was about the be 


of Constable and Turner soon afterwards came to turn a 


and the rise 
venuine romance and nature-study into the epic landscape of Claude and 
Poussin. The privilege of referring to the embodied illustrations of this 
history is a very real one, and the true way to meet the action of the British 
Commission is not to complain of the want of a Hogarth or the inadequacy 
the 
ind to set the pale tte of our mind forthwith with 


of a Turner, but to bless our stars that anything at all of national 


treasure has been 3} ared, 
with those of 


our OWll 


the colors of Gainsborough and Etty for comparison 


Stuart and Allston 
Che exhibit of pictures early in our own generation, apart from Pre 
examples, is discouraging indeed Nothing can strike a falser 


K iphaelite 


ote than Maclise’s elaborate machines, with their strained drama, their 


un promi unceable horrors in color, their contente l opacity and obtuseness of 
Mac beth’: 
r 


outidenee, The swig ol 


is illustrated by this trivial anecdotist with 
tad. What thet 


iferous Whittier anti-slavery ballad is 


hadow Banquet 


the an iiferior | yrmenting seesaw 


Macaulay ballad or a vor 
i ene in ** Macbeth,” 


lat sv is Maclise’s tableau group 


fo the myste 0 this 

un interpretation by a real painter, he Seottish lords are dressed and 
iried with the proud, exhibitor’s air of a costumer or a Madame Tussaud. 
trivial effect of magic-lantern shadow stands for the dead Banquo ; Lads 
Macbeth is a Mrs. Crummiles ; Macbeth himself is conceived with desperate 
ngvenuity, but altogether in the lay-figure style; a flood of spilt wine in 
the for und challenges with its study of still-life the admiration surfeited 
vith 1 hanical inventiveness in the human figures ; and a black system 
that time is turning to plumbago, and not to gold, compietes the 

} atl ite ol e whol picture upon the eye. The figure of the 





| 


ee ee on 
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\\ }? ” Maclise’s cis 


Wi Ranvet Maclise \cademician, disarms criti- 


It shows a porten- 


CaN fas as 
cisin by its youthfulness and braggadocio innocence. 
tously strong fellow, built as no human being ever was built, with oval 
bulges to his calves, a slim waist, an attitude of high-strung alertness, and 
a rustic mirthfulness learnt by rote. The complete, deep-seated unreality 


se and all other Maclises gives one a pitying feeling for the nation whose 


f th 
historical painting he long represented almost alone. An art-civilization that 
at itself with delight for a quarter of a 
** Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes.” A similar sort of commiseration overtakes hizn who glances 
at the dreadful work that Mr. Frith has made of the ‘ Prince of Wales’s 
Marriage.” 


that represents in the most distant degree the color of flesh, and the faces 


is chromo-civilization, and looks 


is in the most urgent need of Perugino and a muse with 


century, 


Here, among scores of portraits, there is not a countenance 


in the extreme distance, though made smaller to represent the perspective, 
are in exactly the same focus as the nearer ones, and shine upon the eye 
with thg same horrible, horny distinctness ; meantime the Queen, half- 
way up the wall of Saint George’s Chapel, clings to the architecture like a 
swallow, with a face and figure more determinedly focussed in the centre 
* is an instructive 


of vision than any of-the others. IlLis ** Railway Station 


thing to see, after the engraver’s proofs that stare at one from every print- 


seller’s window. ‘The burin has been its success 4 it is fair, good, hou gevws, 
modern Hogarth : but Hogarth divested of every painting quality. The 
artist of ** Marriage & la Mode” and the ‘* March to Finchley ” was a 


Venetian, a Titian, a Rubens, compared with this chalked and floured appa- 


rition of him. and like some 


The cheap superficiality of works like these, 

others that abound in the exhibition, explains as we never had it explained 

‘tion into mysticism and realism that cage up in the move 
E.S 


before the rea 


ment of “49. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL TITLES ACT. 
Lonvon, May 13, 1876 
\V E have come at last, I hope, to tae end of the discussion as to whether 
or not the Queen of England is to be henceforth an Empress ; and 
now that have decided the question in the affirmative, and that the 
whole thing is finished, it may not be uninteresting to go over the proceed- 


we 


the result of the turmoil. The discussions have cleared up 
some points which were obscure. We know 


reasons for the change in the royal style and titles than we did, but 


ings and state 
more about the origin and 
we can 
not feel assured that we have got to the bottom of the whole matter. I do 
not suppose that the present generation ever will know the whole truth. A 
Stockmar, or a Greville, or a Pepys may be about the court, and may be in 
the seats of the highest functionaries, and when his correspondence or his 
private journals come to be made public property, after the fashion of the 
the 
policy ” which made this unfortunate move necessary, and of which we have 


times, our sons and grandsons may learn ‘‘great reasons of high 


heard so much and seen so little. As things are, we can only reason in the 
dark from such undoubted facts as are matters of history, and from the 
statements of the Prime Minister, which, for the sake of argument, we must 
Taking, therefore, the facts of history and the 
It is clear that after the Indian 


inake believe are facts. 
Prime Minister’s facts, what do we find ? 
mutiny, When the Indian dependencies were transferred from the old trad 
ing company to the Crown, the question was mooted as to whether any, 
and if so what, addition should be made to the roval style as a recognition 
of the transfer. It is equally clear that it was deemed inopportune to 
make any addition at that time, but the question was kept open, and it was 
not unreasonable that advantage should be taken of the first fitting occasion 
to make the addition. Nothing special has occurred with regard to India 
since 1857 until now, when # great piece of work has been made about the 
Prince of Wales's visit to the East. ‘The return, therefore, of the Prince hu: 
been deemed a fitting occasion for opening the question and settling it. 


Most people are of opinion that there is no harm in this. Something wa: 
wanted to weld the Indian dependencies into one Government, under one 


an opportunity presented itself for carrying out 
So far, there is ho 


formal, recognized head ; 
the process of welding, and that opportunity was seized 
complaint. If the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland had been made 
Queen of the British [sles and India, and if the matter had been proceeded 
with in an ordinary way, we should have been spared all the trouble and 
irritation and humiliation of the last three months. What the ordinary 
During the present reign there have been 
three two of the extraordinary way of 
handling questions affecting the Crown. The three first have either suc- 
ceeded or have been dropped without controversy, and the two last have 


Way Was Can eusily be shown. 


precedents of the ordinary and 


failed. The three first precedents were the questions of the Regency in 


1840 before the birth of the Princess Royal, the question of the assumption 


vv . 
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of the title of King Consort by Prince Albert in 1841, and the assumption 
of the title of Prince Consort in 1857, On all these occasions the leaders of 
the Opposition were taken into the confidence of the Ministry. On two of them 
On the third 
the proposal was not approved. [t was never mooted in public 


the desired result was attained without one unpleasant word 
. and no 
one, except those who had been consulted confidentially. knew anything 


about it for more than thirty years. The two last precedents were the ques 
and his precedency in 1840 here was no 


« 
tions of Prince Albert’s annuity 


between the heeds of the two 
ns, In th 
first the annuity was reduced from £50,000 a year to £80,U00 a yeu 


communication on either of these occasion 
parties, and the result was a Ministerial defeat on both o 
: in the 
second, the principal clause in the Government Bill—that, namely, which 
dealt with the precedency——was thrown out. 

Mr. Disraeli havine these apt precedents before him would, if he had been 
a wise man, have followed them, and taken the leaders of the Opposition 
into his councils. ‘There is nothing in his relations with the present leaders 
to prevent his meeting with them on a matter of business Lord Granville 


perhaps, not be espec ially desirous of eneour- 


and Lord Huntington might, 
wging a social intimacy with Mr. Disraeli, but no one can doubt that they 
would receive any overtures from him in his public capacity with frank- 
vess. His position as the recognized political leader of the Tory aristocracy 
would be a sufficient warrant to enable them to enter on business relations 
with him lie must have known this well enough, and therefore the cause 
If he had 


sought for nothing but to further the best interests of the country and the 


of his reluctance to consult them must be looked for elsewhere 


crown, be would undoubtedly have communicated his intentions to Lord 
Granville and asked him his opinion, What that opinion would have been 
is plain so that he who runs may read. Lord Granville would: have ap- 
proved the proposal to add India to the royal style or title, but he would 
have disapproved the suggested addition of Empress. This would not have 


Disraeli. 


suited Mr. In one of his early novels, ‘'Tancred,’ he had, 
through the lips of the Emir Fakredeen, started the theory that Hugland was | 
exhausted, and that the only chance for future greatness was the erection of 
a veal Indian Hmpire, under a real Empress of India, with Delhi instead of 


We will acknowledge the Empress of India as 





| 
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> . 
also by the Lord Chancellor, on whose word we have been more acevs 
tomed to rely, the bill was allowed to become law, and the proclamation 
following on the Act was framed, and has been issued The Queen, to 
has been proclaimed ** Indiw Imperatrix ” with all the formalities of med 
val times, and we have now got time to study the proclamation, and 
what has become of the distinct understanding of 


understanding has turned out to be what many t 





worth the paper on which it was printed 


{ i 
eport It has been torn to pieces and thrown to the wind It d 
indeed, localize somethir it localizes the tithe of Qué { 

f the British Isles ind universaiizes ct DOTrOW t word 

Sir William Hiarcourt’s vocabulary) the title of Empr tt rest of 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres The who! it is ts b 
now, and never will be put by again i Kak t 

his way, and taken one decisive step towards the rea 

visionary projects, and the country is powerless to move hand or foot 
against these innovations, Protests against this breach of fait or bre 
of contract, as it has more delicately been d ted-—} n made be 
in the House of Lords and in the fCommons. | 1] i 
Lords, the motion was not pushed to a divisior In the House of ¢ ) 
a division was taken vesterday morning, after a lif disey noof nit 
hours and « half. and the hapless Opposi v ifen b ® iarges 
majority ever ranged against them. The sreument we ! e®e wav, ana 
entirely in favor of the Opposition, but the voting was all the other way 
T e Ministry did not attempt & SCTIOUS UTS Wwe ihev were] t ly boun { 
by words or understandings. They never intended anythi lifferent fro 
What they did, and by their intentions, not their they were to bs 
luddgwed The House got into a listless stat from whieh nothin but x 


sonulities could rouse it Well-reasoned SPvet hes i st the \ . \ 


ceived no attention, as the division was a foregone cot n. But the 
heavy Dundrearyisms of Sir Robert Peel—a verv different stamp of yx 
tician from his father, the great Sir Rebert Py and the snarling 3 i 
nity of Dr. Kenealy were cheered to the ecl vt] ted | “poOweT 


334 of the Tory representatives of England 


London for the capital This, then, is the final tableau in t irama of the | \ 
on in,” says the mir‘. Your Queen is young; she has | and a most appropriate conclusion it is. T! tain falls 1 re 

no avend Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her this advice: their Imperialist party, who used to be the ol ristocratic party in the " 

bits are formed—they are too old. too rusés, But you see ! the greatest earrying Mr. Disraeli in triumph « their sat ‘ mning Ds 

pire that ever existed : besides which, she gets rid of the embarrassment Kenealy to their bosom! Lsaid some weeks ag rat the Prime Minist 

of her Chambers ! and quite practicable : for the only difficult’ part, the had degraded the Torv aristocracy and was now trving to ule ft 
conquest of India, which baffled Alexander, is all done.” In these senten- | Crown. But | hardly thought it could have come so seon to thi There 
ces, it is not unfair to conjecture, is the true key to their author's relue- are not wanting indications that the democrati yj the sta 
tance to follow the ordinary course in this matter, and to the consequent em- | has not been slow to see the advantage whieh this fa so mm ve has giv 
harrassment of the Chambers which we have been contemplating for the lust |-them. L told you how petitions were being extensively ned by th 
three months. Mr. Disraeli knew the English character well enough to be publicans in London directed against the throne. Mr. Arch, the cham ul 
aware that he was embarking on a perilous veyage when be determined to | of the distressed agriculturists, has been explai eager audience 
couvert his fiction into fact and give the Queen a title which the publi: vat our Prime Ministei \ <t his pen, can make an Ep 
could not esteem, and to which they would be certain to aitach not press, another can make a President; and men of position and 
respect but ridicule. He Knew that if he took the leaders of the Op- | education in my own hearing have given expression to opinions ant 
position into his councils his conceit would come to naught, whereas. if be | gonistic to the throne and the principle of monarchy with a frankness and 
got the measure fairly launched, and the Tory party coumitted to it blindly, | openness that would have been almost inconceivable six months ago. Many 
he was safe to see his dream of creating an Empress of India realized in | thoughtful people, content to acquiesce in existing arrangements as inevi 


Lact ile was not ‘* old ron **s usé,” like Sir Pee! or Aberdeen He would 





‘vive her this advice,” and by the help of his mechanical majority of un- 


reflecting Tories he would carry it out successfully—or at least the portion 
that was dearest to him, the spl ‘dor of the title Kmipress of India He 
It would have 


was too wary to let the whole cat out of the bag at once. 


terrified his supporters, and therefore he brought it out piecemeal. There 
was first the visit of the Prince to India, aud the moderate proposal of the 
Ministry to limit his expenditure to £60,600. Then came the suitableness 
of this occusion for recognizing the dependencies, then the announcement 
in the Queen’s Speech of a contemplated addition to the style and title 
What that addition was to be was too high aud holy a conception for 


him ; if was matter of prerogative. But when the ‘ory party were edu- 


cated to the point of agreeing to the principle of the B 


whole brindled animal with a rush. ‘* The title will run thus: Victoria, 


ll, out jumped the 





by the Grace of God Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Det 


Faith, and Empress of India.” But the announcement was soon found to 


The country was aroused, and some even of the most 


be precipitate. 
docile followers of the Tory party were alarmed ; and so the cat was partly 
put back into the bag. The title was to be localized in India, kept for ex 
ternal application only, and never to be 


issuluecd’ DY anv oft the roval 


children 


Gn this distinct understanding, given by the Prime Minister and 


table and as working pretty well upon the whole, have been brought face to 
face with the quest te n of the throne and the Itilitv. of 


such @ for 


government at the present day, and 


perhaps for the first time in their live 
they have considered it in the concrete. It is perilous te apply the atilita 
ran argument to what, disguise it as you will, is in reality a sham nom 
portant and a useful sham, and one that, on the whole, we are for the time 
better with than without, but one that is not ndispensable to the well-bein 
of a great inoderm nation. Refle f this sort constitute all the good o 
bad which the nation kas gathered from the addition to the roval style and 
title The Liberal party have gained nothing but numerical defeats and 
nroral victories : the Tory party, numerical victories and the adhesion of 
Dr. ke eals sand Mr. Disraeli, the erati ition of making history out of 
his own burlesques = 


Correspondence. 


THE LAND-GRANTS OF THE PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


To tae Eprror or THE Nation: 


siz: The proposition, embodied in a bill introduced in Convres< re 
en ! senator Edmunds. for the United States » receive back t} 
ind-grant of the Central Pacific Railroad ai S28 °O an acs t step dor 
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The 


since foreseen by those observing the relations of that company to the 


Government, and knowing the character of its lands, as the policy of ail 
1 


the Pacific land-grant roads. The lack of comment upon this proposition 


augurs its possible success, Already has the public press been summoned 


in its aid, and the literary campaign commenced with the view, by the use 


of magazine 
a plan for a time so successfully practised by the editorial department of 
the Northern Pacific. The Jnfernational Review for May leads off in an 
article entitled ** The United States Land-Grant Policy,” by R. T. Colburn, 
which has only to be carefully read to have its inspiration and purpose at 
of the article, I 
ive a few extracts, italicizing those parts which are the most 


once understood. 


Without attempting any general review 
wiil mx rely g 
flagrant in deception and the fullest of untruth. 

Of the Northern Pacific grant the writer says: ‘*This was an empire 
in extent, and if this naked land, good land for the most part, could have 
been held till the road was built, it would have enriched the possessors be- 
As to the quality of this land, nothing could 
A gentleman who has recently seen much of it writes me : 
** ilaving a deep pecuniary interest in the matter, I visited, with a friend, 
the whole country along the line of the road | Northern{Pacific] to its ter- 
minus on the Missouri River. Itnowing what I do of the country, its soil, 
lack of water and timber, its long and severe winters, with the resulting 
shortness of summer, I can conscientiously say, and have said to a great 
number of interested people, that no sane man could or would settle in that 
The fact is, there is not a farm, excepting the 
few experimental ones about Bismarck, between the Red River Valley and 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The Review article further says : 


yond the dreams of avarice.” 
be more untrue, 


country after seeing it.” 


‘If the Government were to invite proposads for the surrender of unsold 
lands, of which the title has been earned by the construction of the roads, 
at rates not exceeding the minimum now established by law, $2 50 an acre, 
and at commuted rates for grants wherever the roads have not been con- 
structed, we have no doubt but a hundred million acres of land could be 
regained for a hundred million dollars. This would be a good stroke of 
business for the Government, inasmuch as these same lands wi/l, within fifty 
yetrs, be sid for at least too hundred and fifty million dollars, . .. 
At any rate, whether it would be wise to take back all the lands that may 
be offered at low rates, and issue bonds for them, and hold them as an in- 
heritance on like terms for future settlers, there can be no question about 
the wisdom of applying the lands of the companies, which are already 
indebted to the Government, to the extinction of their debts.” ‘It is not 
improbable that in many cases where the lands have been mortgaged for a 
dollar or two an acre, or less, the land could be had by paying off the mort- 
gage claims upon it.” 


Words are inadequate to express the true character of the deception the 
foregoing extracts have a tendency to convey, and it would be unfair to 
regard them as written in ignorance. These lands are not suitable for set- 
tlement in the American sense, nor suitable for the payment of any just 
debt. To permit the scheme to pass would be, in effect, to give without 
recompense a clear title of these roads to the companies after building 
them, and cancelling all claims the Government may have upon the com- 
panies, presuming the lands ample at $2 50 an acre for this purpose ; for I 
am positive in the assertion that as a basis for honest credit, ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the land-grants of all the Pacific Roads between the 100° me- 
ridian and the Sierra Nevada Mountains have no available value, and that 
neither the United States nor any private party could in fifty years sell 
them honestly for ten cents an acre, which would not pay ten per cent. of 
the cost of surveying. I make this assertion knowing fully its pur- 
port, after years of observation of the country and conscientiously 
studying the whole subject, and after fully recognizing the great aggregate 
value of the grazing and mining interests of the West, and the occasional 
facilities for profitable agriculture by the aid of irrigation. 

There can be little doubt, nor has there been from the first, to those 
who cared to investigate the matter, that the Government will, in a com- 
mercial sense, be a loser to the entire amount of the aid it has rendered or 
ray in future render the Pacifie Roads, both principal and interest (the first 
morigagees eventually possessing the roads), except for services rendered, 
every cent of which ought to pass to its credit. There seems no good rea- 
son for giving up this also, which would be practically done by receiving 
back those worthless lands at $2 50 per acre. The painful resuit of the 
ignorant and dishonest representations about the Black Hills, including 
an Indian war upon our hands, adds another reason for more accurate and 
reneral information respecting this great region of country. 

W. B. Hazex. 


CINCINNATI, May 17, 1876. 





ophistry, to prepare the public mind for this barefaced scheme. 
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Notes. 


YOBERT CARTER & BRO, have nearly ready ‘Forty Years’ Mission 

L Work in New Guinea and Polynesia,’ by the Rev. A. W. Murray.— 
‘Men and Manners One Hundred Years Ago,’ edited by Horace E. Scud- 
der for the Sans-Souci Series ; and ‘The Fall of the Stuarts, and Western 
Europe from 1678-1697,’ by the Rey. FE. Hale (Epoch Series), are announced 
by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.——Harper & Bros, publish immediately a 
work on ‘Early Man in Europe,’ by Dr. Charles Rau ; Dr. Draper’s ‘ In- 
tellectual Development of Europe,’ in two and Gladstone’s 
‘Homeric Synchronisms.’——J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce Mrs, Lynn 
Linton’s ‘Atonement of Leam Dundas,’ which has been running 
through their magazine. A special American library journal is shortly 
to be issued from the office of the Publishers’ Weekly; and we learn 
from the same souree that steps are being taken to bring about a con- 
gress of librarians at Philadelphia during the present year. Their last 
conference was held in 1853—a date whose remoteness is not expressed by a 
The President has by special proclamation called 


volumes ; 








| attention tothe joint resclution of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


approved March 15, recommending the public recital on the Fourth of 
July next, in each county or town, of a sketch of its history from its 
formation. Wherever this reminder is necessary, the time allowed for the 
task will not seem excessive.-——To inform those interested, a Quarterly 
record of the Taucinitz Editions began to be issued at Leipzig March 31. 
It includes the current additions not only to the British authors, but also 
to the German authors whose works have been translated into English. 
The tiths are accompanied by notices of the press.——<An International 


| Archeological Convention is appointed to be held at the Ohio Building, 


Centennial grounds, September 4th prox. 


In the exhibitions of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and of the State of Ohio itself, which has an admirable 


| collection of relics of the Mound Builders, the Convention will find abun- 


| dant material for study and comparison. 


It is also announced that a 


| sub-section of Anthropology will be formed at the Buffalo meeting of the 


of 
we 


American Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held Aug. 
In regard to the Convention, further information may be obtained of the 
Rev. S. D. Peet, Ashtabula, O.; in rezard to the Buffalo meeting, of Mr. 


I’. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass. 


—The Publishers’ Weekly for May 20 tabulates the answers received to 
its prize question—‘* Which are the (fifty) most salable novels ?” Bulwer, 
Dickens, Seott, Thackeray, and George Eliot were expressly excluded from the 
terms of this enquiry. What follows is full of surprises. We give the first 
twelve titles adjudged most salable : ‘ John Halifax,’ ‘ Jane Lyre,’ ‘ The Woo- 
ing O't,’ ‘St. Elmo,’ ‘ One Summer,’ ‘Scarlet Letter,’ ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
‘My Wife and I,’ ‘ Princess of Thule,’ ‘ Infelice,’ ‘ Barriers Burned Away,’ 
‘Opening of a Chestnut Burr.’ In this list is exhibited the enduring popu- 
larity of good books as well as the fashion of the hour. If we ask ourselves 
why Miss Mulock stands first, and why Mrs. Southworth (for instance) is 
not found either among the first twelve, or the first fifty, or indeed the first 
hundred and fifty, we may discover the difference between the statistics of 
the trade and those of the circulating and pubiic libraries. The distinction 
is one which it is well to make, for it would be comforting to think that 
when the irresponsible readers of free literature, whose calls for fiction form 


| three-quarters of the entire demand for works of all kinds, turn buyers, 


they select novels of admitted worth or of wide reputation, perhaps from a 
really improved taste, perhaps to ensure getting their money’s worth, or 


| with the motive of collectors who wish to own what “no gentleman’s library 


should be without.” It may further appear probable on reflection that the 
demand for fiction like Mrs. Southworth’s proceeds to such an extent from 


| minors and persons of immature minds that it might safely be disregarded ; 


and then the duty of excluding works of this class from our libraries would 
be clearer than it is now. The popularity of ‘John Halifax’ and ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and of the ‘Scarlet Letter’ is easily understood ; that of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ at this distance from the political and social conditions 
which inspired it, must be regarded as phenomenal. Among the fifty 
‘‘immortals” Miss Mulock figures but once, and the same is true 
and noticeable of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Alexander, and William 
Black. Mrs. Stowe, on the other hand, counts three works, Miss 
Evans four, Hawthorne two (the second being the ‘Marble Faun’), 
Rey. E. P. Roe three, J. G. Holland two, Mrs. M. J. Holmes three, the 
Misses Warner two (‘ Wide, Wide World’ and ‘Queechy’), Howeils 


| one (‘Chance Acquaintance’), Cooper one (‘Last of the Mohicans’). 


‘The Scottish Chiefs’ and ‘Children of the Abbey’ still hold their own ; 
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and the ‘Count of Monte Cristo,’ and * Charles O’ Mal- 
ley,’ and the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ and ‘ Les Misérables’ ; but no other works 
If George Mac- 
Donald appears but once (‘Robert Falconer’), so also does Wilkie Collins 
(‘Woman in White’), and ‘‘ Ouida” (‘Under Two Flags’). Charles 
itcade, though he ranks pretty well down in the list, gets in three of his 
works (‘Griffith Gaunt,’ * Very Hard Cash,’ and ‘Put Yourself in his 
Place’). Of the German novelists, E. Marlitt has three entries, Auerbach 
ene (‘On the Heights’). 
for our novel-buyers. 


so do the ‘ Initials,’ 


of their prolific authors occur among the salable fifty. 


On the whole, the list makes a creditable showing 
It would be most instructive to compare it five 
years lience with one similarly compiled. One might confidently indicate 
now a good part of what by that time will have become forgotten, and what 
is sure to remain. 

—From the sixth annual report of the Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, it appears that the institution has been nearly relieved of its 
indebtedness during the past year by subscriptions to the amount of 
$26,500. 
financial depression, we do not doubt that by next year the sum still needed 
to ‘extinguish the debt (about $9,000) will be forthcoming. It will bea 
pity if the additions made to his collection by General di Cesnola, which, for 
vant of room to display them, remain unopened, fail to be secured as a 
permanent possession instead of a ternporary deposit. So long a period in 
the history of Cypriote art as these discoveries illustrate, demands, to be 
fully known and studied, the largest possible number of articles and in- 
scriptions ; and it would be very unfortunate if these were scattered among 
many museums and countries instead of being concentrated in one. The 
number of visitors to the Museum during the year has been 66,663, of whom 
only 9,836 were non-imembers, attending on close days, and paying for 
admission—a daily average of 53; the average for the free days being 577. 
There has been, the Trustees state, a noticeable attendance of artisans. 


And if so much could be accomplished at a time of the greatest 


—There will be some difficulty at first in appreciating the value of 
the Castellani collection, of which Mr. Perkins gave so interesting an 
account in the last number of the Nation, from the almost total absence in 
this country of anything to furnish a standard, and because most of the 
objects belong to a class calling for a special education of the eye and mind. 
The majolicas are presumed to be a collection of about two hundred plates 
made several years since by M. Alessandro Castellani, which it was under- 
stood he would only dispose of as a whole, and for which he could hardly 
expect any purchaser but a government or great museum. It has been said 
tnat he valued it at twenty thousand pounds. Whether this be an approxi- 
mation to the price asked or not, it will give some idea of its importance. 


The peculiar value of the old majolica consists in the fact that it 
was the product of a period when pictorial art had reached the 


highest point it has ever attained, and when its spirit penetrated all 
branches of art-manufacture. The best majolica painters were artists of a 
high order, who in a cheap material and with a limited range of pigments 
succeeded in giving an unique expression of this great art. ‘They are 
masterpieces that can never be repeated, and their number is limited. 
Their collection was made by perhaps the best qualified expert in Europe 
with ample means and an enthusiastic love of the subject. So completely 
are the best specimens of majolica absorbed in national museums and in the 
hands of a few rich collectors that probably not even M. Castellani himself 
could make such anothercollection, They are not only works of high art, but 
imperishable historical documents of the best period of modern art. No 
other branch of ceramic art has produced works comparable to them in this 
sense. Their effect, as compared with the delicate and brilliant colors of 
Oriental or European porcelain, is of course disappointing. 
owing tothe materials at command, is necessarily conventional, the tints often 
erude ; but such consummate judgment is shown in their disposition and 
use that an effect of power and harmony is often produced that outweighs, 
in an artistic sense, any mere effect of delicacy or brilliancy in porcelain 
specimens. The collection is, or was, very rich in Gubbio or lustred ware— 
examples of that lost art of which no modern imitations give any idea. In 
regard to the other works composing the collection, it need not be doubted 
that anything Signor Castellani sends will be of a combined artistic and 
historic value of which few examples have yet reached us. 


The coloring, 


~—Still another measure has been adopted for extending the privileges of 
instruction at Harvard College. On and after September 28 the elective 
courses of study will be open to persons not less than twenty-one years of 
age (we presume men only), ‘* who shall satisfy the Faculty of their fitness 
to pursue the particular courses they elect, although they have not passed 
the usual examination for admission to college and do not propose to be 


candidates for the degree ef Bachelor of Arts,” A certificate of proficiency 
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will be given at the end of each year if warrented by faithful attendance 
and ability to pass creditably the mid-year and June examinations, Par- 
ticulars as to fees, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Registrar, Prof, 


C. J. White, Cambridge, Mass. 


have been formed as to the success of this measure, 


We do not know what expectations may 
wh ch ever 
approve. The lecture system which a few vears ago was arranged with 
view to outside support, prove 1, we believe, a failure—a chief reason bn 
as we imagine, the difficulty of reaching Cambridge from Boston and the 
In a pe 


neighboring parts without an excessive loss of time. uniary | 


of view, the success or failure of the new scheine is almost 2 matter of in 
difference to the College ; but as Boston must principally be relicd on f 
the students whom it seeks to attract, and as many of these may be persons 
obliged to earn their living between recitations, the need of rapid trans 
becomes apparent. 

—In the interest of good and sound teeth, whether artificial or o1 
own, it is pleasant to hear of the prosperity of the Dental School connected 


with Harvard University. The standard of the school since 1868-9, the 
first year of its successful operation, has advanced, and the conditions of 

degree now read very much like the conditions required in the Medical 
School. 
the one case, and medicine or dentistry in the other, three full years ; 


The candidate must give evidence of having studied medicine in 
have 
spent one continuous year in the school, medical or dental, from which ho 
graduates ; have presented a satisfactory thesis, and passed all the required 
The school as a charity, also, deserves a recognition which, 


\y 4} 
aut Ul 


examinations. 
according to the Dean’s report, has not yet been given it. 1@ infirmary 
of the school in the Massachusetts General Hospital there were performed 
in 1874-5, on more than 8,000 patients, over 
we suppose, by the forty-one students connected with the school, after 
The q 
work is probably attested by the fact that patients offer themselves in in- 
creasing numbers who are able to make some payment for operations per- 
formed upon them, although it is the policy of the dental professors to 
discourage applicants of this kind. 
1873-4 were wholly gratuitous. 
ment has been made them by the Corporation, though as yet nothing that 
‘an be called a compensation. 
upon the University for establishing this institution, that it isa sort of 
lueus a non for a university to confer a degree for work which does not 


9,000 operations, mostly 


instruction and under the supervision of the professors. 


unity of the 


The services of the professors up to 
Seginning with that year, some disburse- 
have been made 


The criticism that might 


demand a university training, is weakened by this advance towards a union 
of medicine and dentistry ; and the charitable work of the school re 
mends it to popular favor, though, of course, the latter consideratic 
would not have justified the University in attempting to elevate the dentist's 
profession, or to arouse the public to a proper regard for their teeth. 


‘om- 


n alone 


—Mr. Charles G. Leland contributes to Vaemilla 
‘one piecee pidgin-English sing-song,’ 
formances in this line. It is the story of one China-man Wang-ti,” 


ns Magazine for May 
* which is among the best of his per- 
who 
‘*wantchee be one Man-da/in,” but, being a very indifferent scholar, ** no 
One night, 
however, while out walking, he has the good luck to rescue a ‘‘a flower-flag 
nation man” from the attack of a robber, and to play the part of the good 
Samaritan towards him : 


pass” in spite of all bis exertion, and ‘*no can catch deg/ee.” 


“ He Me/ican he soon get well an’ walk topsite he tracks, 
An‘ muchee much chin-chin Wang ti for allo he good acts. 
‘Lhey gettee f/in—so muchee f/in he each belongey balf, 
That Yankee name he Doo-little—he makee photog/af.’ 
In one of his early confidences to his new friend, Wang-ti pours out the 
tale of his baffled ambition, and says that all would go well with him at the 
examinations if he could do as was the fashion ‘in o!o tim” when 
** Man p/int some littee book, 
They hide-um in he pig-tail—or someside, hookey-clook, 
That book he blougey Classics—but Gover: ment be pat 
An‘ talk he killee pinter-man who makee book like t hat.”’ 
Mr. Doolittle proves equal to the emergency, on learning that scholars 
are allowed the use of spectacles, 
of magnifyin’ 


Wang-ti has only to get himself ‘a pair 


. 


glass” 
“ And if the thing wi!l help rou--if nothin’ else avails, 
I'll photograph the ¢ lassics upon your finger-nails. 
I see you wear ‘em awful long— for gougin’. I suppose !) 
I'd put the Astor Library upon such nails as those.”’ 


“They catchee hook, they makee work, t’hey keepee awful mum, 
T’be books of olo Kung-fu-tsze were all on Wang-ti’s t’humb. 
He blessee good Ame/icant he day he makee f/ins, 

When allo larnin’ t‘hat he want was at he finga ins.” 


The trick sueceeds to a charm— 
“ Wang-ti be gallanti man, 
He go topside all n« ther in allot hit a-lan’ ; 
But allo tim no man can tell or savvy what it meant 
How Doolit?’ catchee cont/acts f/om he China government.”* 


It 


has often been conjectured that a Chinese-American would do more 
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SIUVUL A people as theatrical as the Drench, it was inmevitabie 
death of Lemaitre and of Déjazet should be 
iw of their bi 


ulniscences of 


It is to be hoped that they have left memoirs or 


ographies 


some sort, as during their long lives they were brought in 


with many authors and artists of whom we would gladly learn 
Neither of M. Georges Duval’s volumes —‘ Virginie Déjazet, 1797- 
pp. 221) and * Frédéric-Lemaiire et son temps, 1800-1876’ (pp. 266. 
New York: F. W 
His method has been to embroider on the account 


coutacs 
more, 
INTO’ 
1876j)—can be called a good 
given in the 


biographical dictionaries the many anecdotes, more or less apocryphal, 


Varis : Tresse ; Christern. 


b ography. 


with which the newspapers abound immediately after the death of an actor, 
supplementing these heterogeneous materials with the result of such hasty 
researches as the speed at which the book was rushed through the pres 
Their bulk 


is increased by obvious padding, e.g., copious extracts from plays ; in the 


night permit. His two volumes, therefore, are of little value. 


* Déjazet ’ a history of the chanson, and in the ‘ Lemaitre’ an account of 


the French romantic drama. ‘To the ‘ Déjazet’ are appended the obituary 
notices of the Débuts, Moniteur, and Nutional, and these are by far the 
best things in it. To prefixed an etched portrait by M. 
to what 
theatrical biography as an index to any book—i.e., 


each volume 1k 


Gronzagne-Privat ; neither is there affixed is as necessary to a 


a carefully-compiled 


chronological list of all the parts played by the actor who is the subject of 


the work 


—Kurly last year appeared the first mumber of Dre Zeityeschichite, a 
: PI 7 


monthly chronicle of It was published in Beriia, 
edited by a Dr. Martin Waldeck, 
circle of readers, subsequent numbers bearing the names of the Vienna, 
agents of the publication. 


contemporary polities 
and evidently intended to reach a wide 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburg American 
ubseribers to the Zeityes 
« liberal flourish of favorable press 
fitful intervals, bat nine numbers, concluding with that for September, and 
the fate of the enterprise seems wrapped in mystery. We understand, 
that it not and it will, therefore, not be 
xmiss to cast a critical glance at the numbers before us. The Z:ttg: schichte 


hiehl-, won by the promises of its title-page and 


vpinioas, have to this day received, at 


lowever has been abandoned, 


overs a sufficiently wide field, although Germau matters are treated of 


most fully it chronicles, however, not only events, but the comments of 


newspapers thereon, their speculations us to possible contingencies, and 


even vague ruinors long since set at rest 


of the Agence: Hav 
i Herze SON 


place among ‘eve 


Thus, the comforting assurance 
x, chronicled under September 5, that the insurrection 
ina has been almost completely suppressed, hardly deserves a 
Servia,” of the killing of 
two Serviun oilicers appears, together with the denial of its truth, under 
‘Turkev.” Greater cat 

Russia,’ 


tis being a repetition of a statement to the same effect properly given un- 


nuts”; and the report, under ** 


elessness, however, is revealed by the statement, under 
*that the 4th regiment was ordered to the Dalmatian frontier, 

-the reremblance between Peterwardein (in Slavonia) and 
probably having misled the compiler. In spite of the am- 
per 
Wastelulne i space 


eclitor 


plitude of ne\ extracts—sometimes filling entire pages—a general 


and the needlessly large type of the headings, the 

to make use of numerous abbreviations, whose meaning 
sily guessed at. ‘Thus, we find G.-E, for Gesetzentwurf, K. 
similar abbreviations, which, combined with the un- 
of 
des 


beit und Abinderung G 


ion, and 
the definite article, result in sentences like the 
G.-k. E. betr. 


fiber die Autonomie der Gemeinden vor.” 


OMLIssloli 


Minister Innern legt Erweiterung der 


he natural 


' 


to the editor, and Priisident alternates with Priis., Regierung with Reg., 


just as San Francisco and San Francisko, Giezy and Ghyezy, Krajujewatz, 
In the long list 


Kragujewuz, and Krajugewatz, succeed each other. 


errata—l’¢ issy for Jassy, Férster for Forster, ete.— 


**Ewarts” is 


vania, Dunidee, si 
ly represented \ 


York, a 


mayor assigned to 


Vir. Godlive” is appointed minister 
is reported as having elected, on 
a majority of 5;000, and a Repub- 


lent (!) by a majority of 6,000 


the State of Maine 


r by 


l4,a Republican govern 


Finally, we notice a novel 
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MACAULAY.* 
u. 

7 it possible (which it never is) to sum up in one word the nuoblesi 

trait of a great man’s character, the expression by which we should 
define the most noteworthy moral quality of Macaulay’s nature would be- 
loyalty. That he possessed the strength and clearness of purpose without 
which nv man can be loyal either to others or to himself, might be assumed 
by those who had studied his works or were acquainted with the outline of 
his life. Mr. Trevelyan’s biography tells the world what, before it was pub 
lished, could be known only to a circle of friends, that in his uncle was found 
not only the strength but also the passionate feeling which can hardly be 
wanting in » man whom one emphatically calls loyal. 
may indeed fail to discern the passion which glowed beneath the strength 
of Macaulay’s character. This arises in part from the main detect of Mi 
Trevelyan’s work. All that the book contains is full of interest, but it doe- 
not contain many of the exquisite personal touches which give an un- 
dying charm to the life of Johnson, and, in a less degree, to the life of 
Seott. The correspondence with Ellis is not only a delightful supplemen 
to the ‘ Critical and Historical Essays,’ but is also a noble record of friend- 
ship ; yet we would gladly exchange some of the remarks on literature and 
politics with which the letters to Ellis are filled, for fuller accounts of 
Macaulay as he appeared to the nephews and nieces who adored him, for 
details of the serious talks he held, ‘tin a quiet way” and ** without the 
forms of a lecture,” with the lads in whom he was specially interested, or for 
any of those petty anecdotes which, though prigs may scorn thein as gossip, 
really embody the character of an eminent man. 

Another cause of a more general nature may hide from the unintelli- 
He shared to the full that in- 
tense interest in public affairs which was the finest trait of the Whigs. 
Modern critics, inspired by the misplaced contempt for the mechanica! 
arrangements of politics, are apt to think that a man fully engrossed by the 
party contests of his day shows an incapacity for the finer sentiments and 
higher interests of life. No ideacan be more unjust either to Macaulay o: 
to his associates. Even if it be granted (what is very doubtful) that they over 
rated the importance of political mechanism, they did honestly hold that 
the highest interests of the public were involved in the political conflicts 
of the time. They may possibly have been in error ; but their intellectua! 
mistake, if mistake it were, does not detract from the moral greatness which 
is shown by men who sink private feelings in their zeal for the public good 
Persons of culture should make sure before they criticise the political in 
terests of the last generation that they have not fallen below, instead of ris- 
ing above, the moral standard of their fathers. Certainly, if politics are to 
be the pursuit of good men or of great men, political contests must be 
carried on with that loyalty to principle which Macaulay exhibited in his 
canvass at Leeds. What, however, is for our present purpose of consequence, 
is to point out that in the very midst of a hot party struggle Macaulay’s 
mind was torn by the strongest, and one might fairly say most passionate, 
personal feeling. His success at Leeds exactly coincided with the news 
of the marriage of his favorite sister. It coincided, as appears even 
from the necessarily scanty details given in the biography, with the 
first blow to the happiness of his life. His affections were centred in two oi 
his sisters, Margaret and Hannah. The following sentences are part of a 
passage in which he refers to his feelings on Margaret’s marriage : 


A eareless reader 


‘*] have still one more stake to lose. There remains an event for which, 
when it arrives, I shall, I a be prepared. From that moment, with « 
heart formed, if ever man’s heart was formed, for domestic happiness, | 
shall have nothing left in this world but ambition. There is no wound, 
however, which time and necessity will not render endurable ; and, after 
all, what am IT more than my fathers—than the millions and tens of mi! 
lions who have been weak enough to pay double price for some favorite 
number in the lottery of life, and who have suffered double disappointment 
when their ticket came up a blank ?” 

It took 
place under circumstances which, in some respects, made the blow to 
Macaulay specially hard to bear, and there are few writings more full of 
manly pathos than the letter to Margaret in which he describes his own 
feelings at a marriage which, though in every other respect satisfactory, 
might by an unsympathetic critic be described (as far as Macaulay was 
concerned), in his own ironical words, as ‘* a tragical dénouement of an ab- 
surd plot.” But no one who can enter into the sufferings which di -ract 


The anticipated event—Hannah’s marriage—soon followed. 


* ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay By his Nephew, @ O. Trevelyan, M.P,’ 
London: Longmans & Green ; New York: Harper & Bros. 1876 
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human hearts can doubt that the ‘‘ tragedy” was only too real. An addi- 
tional intensity was added by the sudden death of Margaret. After twenty 
two years of a happy life. we find Macaulay still in mourning over hei 
death : 

** | passed the day in burning and arranging papers. 
met my eyes overcame me for a time. Margaret—alas ! 
she might have changed to me. But no, that could never have been! To 
think that she has been near twenty-two years dead, and I am erving for 
her as if it were yesterday !” 


Some things that 
alas! <And yet 


This note, from a private jouvnal, written for no eye but Macaulay's own, 
makes it easy to believe the assertion in a letter to Ellis that after the news 
of his sister's death the great historian was driven to work, lest grief should 
affect his reason. 

Of the warmth of affection almost essential to loyalty there certainly, 
therefore, was no lack in Macaulay’s character. The greatest proof that 
strong feeling was with him combined in perfection with manly self-con- 
trol is found in his course of conduct after suffering keen personal disap- 
pointment. 
He indulged in no weak repining ; 


s 


He did not, as he seems to have feared he might, turn cynic. 
he turned to the sources of affection 
still left open to him ; and, with rare wisdom and generosity, cherished and 
kept alive all the ardor of his love for those who could not, from the nature 
of things, make a full return for it. Above all, he did not allow private 
griefs or personal disappointments to jaundice his view of life. Nothing is 
more noticeable in Macaulay than his happy view of existence and of hu- 
man progress. It is easy to censure this disposition towards exaggerated 
optimism ; it is far better to note how much strength of characteris needed 


The Nation. 


to enable a man to see that the universe is very good even when he himself | 


suffers disappointment, or to recall in the very midst of his pain that he 
is no ‘‘ better than his fathers,” and that ‘‘tens of millions” have, like 
himself, drawn blanks in the lottery of life. It is, after all, no credit to a 
philosopher that the details of his own life should affect his whole view of 
society and of the world. There have been men—and they men of consid- 
erable power—who would, in Macaulay s position, have unconsciously suf- 
fered their whole view of politics to be warped by disappointment at 
political failure, or would have constructed strange theories as to the rela- 
tion between father and child under the bias given to their sentiments by 
the peculiarities of Zachary Macaulay's most respectable but most un- 
pleasing character. 
fection and manly good-sense appear to more advantage than in his rela- 
tion to his father. 

Zachary Macaulay was, to judge from Mr. Trevelyan’s picture of him, a 
man whom it was easy to respect, not easy to love, and very hard indeed 
fo withstand. Most sons would have found him diffieult to deal with. 
Che difficuity was greatly increased in Macaulay's case by the extraordinary 


In nothing, on the other hand, do Macaulay's strong 


# 


difference in disposition and genius between father and child. There was 
a temptation to the son to grow, at any rate, cold towards a father of 
congenial tastes, who did not know how to show the affection he felt, 


un- 
and 
There Was an 
even greater temptation, in youth at least, to yield up to the father that 
tnoral independence which every man ought to cherish. 


while undemonstrative was also in some respects exacting. 


Macaulay, even as 
# boy, when the temptation to undue concession was extremely great, took 
the tone which the highest sense of loyalty dictated. A letter written by 
him he is fourteen in palliation of the accusation (doubtless well 
founded) of speaking too loud, is striking as an example of juvenile com- 
mand of style. It is still more impressive as an example of the tone of 
affectionate yet manly independence which Macaulay early adopted and never 
gave up in communicating with his parents. The tone of this letter fore- 
shadows the position he took up in regard to his father throughout the whole 
of his career. To his father’s wishes and interests he was prepared to make 
the greatest sacrifices. Ata critical moment, Macaulay resolved to surrender 
office and blight his political prospects rather than support 
which his father, as an abolitionist, disapproved 


when 


a measure of 
To discharge debts for 
which his father was responsible Macaulay went to India, and thereby 
sacrificed his well-grounded hopes of high success in the career of state od 
manship. But though ready to make the greatest sacrifices of interest for 
the sake of his father, he never compromised his moral and intellectual in- 
dependence. He differed in nature and convictions from his father. 
difference must have been apparent to both of them. Macaulay had the 
strength to follow the impulses of his own genius. No one could ever say 
of him, as was said of J. S. Mill in his youth, that he was a ‘‘ made” man. 
No one could fancy of him, as one certainly might fancy even of a man as 
independent as the author of the ‘ Essay on Liberty,’ that he was intellec- 
tually cowed by the force of his father’s character. Macaulay's loyal fidelity 
to his parents, to his friends, and to his party was, indeed. made possible 
by his perfect loyalty to himself. 


The 
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Krom his earliest youth Macaulay's mind had been filled with a passion : 
for literature, and ft literature he devoted the whele of h ‘ins 
Of ihe merit of the poem written by him i his | ’ } t i 
Edinburgh critics may form different estimates ut y one Ww 
Macaulay's life will doubt that the verses in which he de t 
consecration from youth to literature have the r erit of expressing f 
the true intellectual passion of his life, lo the pursuit of 
greatness he felt himself called, and this pursu } ‘ \ ye 
In this enthusiasm for ‘letters, as in many othe { 
shared the sentiments of the eighteenth rathe) 
tury. It isa sentiment which would have been pert i | 
contemporaries of Johnson or Gibbon, but which is { 
admirers of Mill or of Froude. Yet erities to f 
ing cannot appreciate either Macaalay’s w \ { 
the production of his history he devoted his , 
great litera “yo We rk seemed to him, as it has seemed 1 ! i; 
have been a passion, an object well worth living t | vor ' 
an end, in his judgment well deserving all the labor and or read 
for its attainment, which gives Macaulay's caree: it WwW Wy ven 
call its singular roundness and completeness. 1 
has been laid open to the publie does « ne feel mor { ithe 
he acted as far as any man can up to his owt it 
thing in his life of the futile aspiration, the disay 1 t. tl 
sistent conduct, the weakness and the struggle, » ' 
many writers and teachers. Here again he belongs in « , 
generation. Jeffrey, Svdney Smith, Sir Walter S 
the celebrated men who made the glory of Fai rg t the hevinn 
the century, have, with all their differences, this trait in co: 
are in full harmony with their work. No doubt thi r" plete 
seems to modern critics inconsistent with what No 1 » hig! , 
of life, and the very qualities which made the class of mer whom Ma 
caulay in feeling belongs so happy, and also, let In ef 
their generation, has rendered them somewhat u 
readers who think more of high aspirations than of s i) atta 
of a possibly somewhat lower ideal standard. ‘There is ha 
caulay also will, under the prevailing state of se nent. f 
wuch interest in the minds of inanv of those wl 1 | 
kindled by the biographies of persons possessed of f 
tithe of his moral worth. It is, however, wort] nsidering whethe 
time has not come for revising our own standard moral eriticisy \ 
hich ideal is a legitimate object of admiration, but v < ‘ 
uncertainty of aim can never of themselves deserve anything bat conde 
nation, Some of the admiration lavished on persons who, if they 
admittedly do not hit their mark, may well be d te an whi 
loval performance of the duties before him lent 1 is life a piet 
and happiness rarely exhibited in the career of modein writers or tea 
\ FLOCK OF SONGSTERS 
| ae of the chief delights of the returni : 
chorus of the birds, vocal once more after their wint lene 
air is no longer mute. The intermission of the nah : { 
freshness to its renewal, and even notes as lif those of 
blackbird and the woodpecker are welcome and plessant to t ear we 
of the stillness of the brown fields and wren t would be weil if 
there were a like alternation of season of silt e anc itteran for the 
little poets who have been so often likened te singin rds. If the 
but an annual spring in which their notes were heard, it might be tha 
too would be more welcome to the world than they find tl ely 
they appear chirping or singing without ces { 
pretty green, or brown, or gray and gold, or purple, is bode i 
their volumes might seem all the prett if ”) stead of 
one by one, from week to week, or morning t rh orus their 
voices might sound sweeter than when : ic) not vile in 
its separate, solitary performances 
It is for their sakes, then, that th the winter we have let tter 
straggle in upon us unnoticed, and now lis more genial time of year, 


give ourselves up to listen to their concert 
First. the ec 
in Philadelphia in i823 ; he never had a day's scho 


urse of time has brought us another Pollock. He was born 
he began to write 


he went to Califortia in 1852, 
memory is cherished is flown by the 


his death. Wi iw told in the 


for the local press at the age of eighteen : 


and died there in 1858. That 
publication of this volume so long af 
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preface that ** what he vodues od was but as the flutterings of the falcon ere 
he strikes for the highe and the object afar” ; and further. that, ** full 
f deft i thet lion und niche in the temple, gathering 
t! iteri f he ili¢ht, like Columbus struggling against all obstacles, 
j t re i to he spread, the ship went down at her moor- 
ii) and only the f floating fracments given in this volume remain of 
the br it promises and golden anticipations our argosy contained.” 
Mr. Pe i's | is are free from such mingling of metaphors as appears 
in this prose, bui they are,as is indicated here, poems of premise rather than 
f fulfilled achievement. ‘They do not bear the stamp of strong individu. 


ality of power or gift, but they show a nature susceptible to 


from without, and capable of rendering such impressions with a certain 
The influence of Poe, of Coleridge, of Byron, and other 
. Pollock’s work, and, while the talent shown 
interesting to his friends, it will scarcely 
secure for him very wide or permanent reputation. 

Mr the author of ‘A Hundred Years Ago, 
Poems,’ in the Reformed Theological Seminary in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and his verse is altogether creditable to his piety, his patriot- 
ism, and his affections, but it is of a sort to be more prized by those con- 
nected with its writer by personal or local association than by the world at 
To all the acquaintances of Mr. Siegel the volume may be unquali- 
character. We suspect it 
will be a long time before our theological seminaries become so reformed 
as not to he the nurseries of a good deal of such respectable verse. 

“C3 OC ‘The River of Dreams, and other Poems’ a con- 
siderable readiness of fluent versification, a sense of the picturesque aspects 
of nature, and a more than common delicacy of sentiment. But there is a 
want of vigorous fibre both in the conception and execution of this writer's 
work, so that, for the most part, it makes but a faint impression. The 
longest and the most ambitious poem in the little volume, ** The River of 
is a mystic allegory, of which the intention is somewhat vague, 
and which does not justify its obscurity by beauties which powerfully allure, 
even while they baffle and perplex the curious intelligence. We should 
were it not too long for our columns, a pcem called ‘ Fortune’s 
l’avorite ” as a specimen of the pleasing turn of the author’s fancy and the 
ease of his diction. 

Mr. Alger is a versifier as literal as ‘‘G. E, O.” is unsubstantial. 
writes in an unpretending style of ‘‘ Grand’ther Baldwin’s Thanksgiving, 
of ‘* Phoebe’s Wooing,” and matters of this order. His poems ‘In Time of 
War” are simple and direct in sentiment and expression, and may well have 
gained some popularity. Mis volume, altogether, is one which many peo- 
ple will like to read, though it will not secure him a high place on the roll 
of poets. 

Mr. Charles Edgar Spencer gives us in ‘Rue, Thyme, and Myrtle’ a 
collection of poems, all composed at the age of eighteen or under. They are 
creditable to him as being free from any marks of unusual precocity ; yet, 
while they are respectable, or even more than respectable, in point of talent, 
they do not give evidence of such gifts as make it certain that Mr. Spencer 
has a distinguished career as a poet before him. 

‘The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer’ is the name of a very handsome 
volume that contains the productions in verse of the Rev. Dr. Palmer of 
New York. In his own denomination Dr. Palmer has been known asa 
writer of what may be called without offence popular hymns. One of his 
compositions of this sort, known by its first line, “‘ My faith looks up to 
Thee,” has had so remarkable an acceptance that Dr. Palmer gives its his- 
tory in an appendix of considerable length. It is, indeed, something that 
an author may feel with pleasurable pride, to have succeeded in expressing 
a sentiment common to a vast number of men and women in a form of 
words that shall be acceptable to them, and adopted by them as their own. 
This is what Dr. Palmer has done in this instance. But neither this hymn, 
nor any other of the pieces in his somewhat voluminous collection that we 
have read, authorizes him to assume the name of poet, except so far as it is 
Ssmonymous with versifier. Dr. Palmer has the faculty in a high degree 
of putting the religious sentiment and doctrine and the corresponding 
morg notions into verse of-correct measure, and occasionally of melodious 
constrtetion. ‘But, so far as we have seen, there is very little vigor of 


facility and skill, 


famous peels, is obvious in Mr 


in his verse may well make it 


Charles Siegel, 
is a student 


large. 
fiedly commended as a sincere expression of his 


displays in 
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quote, 


He 
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thought, still less of imagination, in his verses. These qualities, however, 


may be dispensed with by the writer of bymns. His readers come to his 
work with such associations with the matter of his verse already established 
in their feelings as would make any special originality of treatment appear 





The type on which the hymn is written is 
with their with their of 
all their hymns poetical. It is only by a liberal 
that most hymns in English, including Dr. Palmer's, can be 
Dr. Palmer’s voluine is one to meet with a cordial 


impertinent and incongruou: 


fixed ; and even the Wesleys, fervor and power 


vision, were unable to make 
interpretation 


}. } ' : ° 
ciassea among poems. 


ception by every student or lover of what Lord Selborne calls hymnology. 

In his ‘ Legend of t Poem ; and Ravian : a Drama,’ Mr. 
Watson has shown an ambitious purpose, and his work indicates thxt he 
has pursued his object with a patience, zeal, and sincerity which deserve 
commendation even if the result be not altogether in accordance with his 
Hlere and there in his pages are lines and even passages of some 
length that exhibit something more than mere conscientious workmanship 
—lines, for instance, like the following : 


he Roses: a lan 


* Before me stretched a sea of golden grain 
Which rocked and rose in many a sunny wave, 
Each billow like the bounteous breast of Ceres” ; 
or these : 

= the future is 
A thing of dreams and fancies ; a poor salve 
Which unquiet men keep ready for their hearts 
Which their own acts have wounded.’ 





My 
ir, 


Watson has been a student of good models in dramatic literature, 
but he has yet to study life in others. and in himself to harvest a larger 
store of experience and knowledge of human nature, before be can write a 
play or even a poem of an undrametic kind that shall compel the attention 
of the busy world or attract that of the leisurely lover of good letters. 

Mr. Gilbert, a volume of whose plays has lately been reprinted in this 
country, is a poet and playwright of very different order. Some of his 
dramas have had a moderate success upon the stage, but that they should 
have met with anything that can be called success is indication that the ave- 
rage theatrical audience is far from exacting. There is a vulgar smartness 
about Mr. Gilbert’s work which may make it attractive to vulgar minds, 
and there is a knowledge of stage-effects which may give his plays a sort of 
liveliness upon the boards ; but as literary compositions, whether in prose 
or poetry, or as studies of character, their value is very small. If read at 
all, they will be forgotten as soon as read. 

The name of George D. Prentice, the founder in 1830 of the Louis- 
ville Journal, and for more than thirty years its editor, was widely 
known during the last generation. In a period and region of low 
culture, he passed for a wit and a poet, and was passable in both 
capacities. Mr. John James Piatt has now edited his poems, with a 
eulogistic biographical sketch of their author, in the pious hope of 
keeping alive a reputation in its nature ephemeral. A statue of 
Mr. Prentice, above life-size, is about to be erected, so Mr. Piatt tells us, 
‘*in Carrara marble, supported by granite pillars, at an elevation of nearly 
forty feet, in front of the new Courier-Journal building” in Louisville ; 
but Mr. Piatt cherishes the belief that ‘‘ there is something in this volume of 
his poems which will survive the marble effigy in the memory of men.” 
Most of Mr. Prentice’s poems are of the reflective and sentimental order. 
His heart seems to have been susceptible to the impressions of female loveli- 
ness. He was constantly paying his addresses in verse to one charmer after 
another. There are “ Lines toa Lady,” and again ‘‘To a Lady,” “To a 
Young Beauty,” ‘‘To Mary,” ‘To Rosa,” “‘ To Miss Sallie M. Bryan,” “ To 
Fannie, To Young Adelaide,” ‘‘ To Lucy Merrill,” ‘‘ To Alice Griffin,” 
ete., ete. There are Memories, a Wish, a Parting, a Farewell, and many 
others of the same sort. There are lines “‘ sent with a rose,” a ‘* Bouquet’s 
Compliment” ; there are more roses and violets, and all, alas! a little faded 
now. They were fragrant and pretty enough, doubtless, in their time ; 
but their time was long ago. It is plain that Mr. Prentice was a genial, 
ready writer of occasional verse. He had little gall in his nature. He be- 
gins a poem to a political opponent : 


“ Tsend thee, Greeley, words cf cheer, 
Thou bravest, truest, best of men.’ 


It is not strange that the verses of such a man should be collected and 
cherished by his friends, but their interest is personal rather than poetical. 
Professor Blackie, of the University of Edinburgh, whose ‘Songs of 
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Religion and Life’ have lately been reprinted, is, to use a phrase from one 
of his own verses, ‘‘a fluent preacher in rhyme.” 
as he writes, 


Llis motto seems to be, 


“ Wear your heart not on your sleeve, 
But on just occasion 
Let menu know what you hetieve, 
With breezy ventilation,” 


and his poems afford him just the oceasion for the breezy ventilation of his 


speculations and beliefs (perhaps also his prejudices) concerning religion, 


philosophy, morals, and the conduct of life. He hus a cheerful confidence 


in himself and his opinions, and a hearty conceit of his country. The 
composition of bis poems has been, he tells us, ‘a source of intellectual 
enlargement and of moral elevation” to himself, and it is possible that 


the reading of them may be a source of similar advantage to some other | 


persons. 

The most interesting part of the Rev. Mr. Call’s volume of ‘ Reverbera- 
tions’ is the autobiographical sketch that precedcs the poems. It is a 
striking and sincere narrative of the mental experience of a religiously- 
minded man, a clergyman of the Church of England, in the course of 
which his faith in the traditional doctrines in which he had been nurtured 
gave way, and he was finally brought to hold such opinions as led him, at 
great personal sacrifice, to give up his position in the Church and withdraw 


from its communion. The narrative is of value as illustrating the diffical- | 


ties in which many men in circumstances similar to those of Mr. Call are at 
present involved, and it touches the feelings of the reader with a pathetic 
sympathy for the struggles necessary for extrication from a position whose 
maintenance is likely to involve a silencing of the reason and a blunt- 
ing of the conscience, while to desert it is likely to be attended with heavy 
social penalties, and not infrequently with material loss. We can well be- 
lieve Mr. Call’s words when he speaks of the ‘‘ varied experiences of pain 
and sorrow ” brought to all who belonged to him, as well as to himself, by 
his abandonment of the popular creed. There is, however, nothing of bit- 
terness or of a controversial spirit in his writing. lis poems are those of a 
man of culture of an enthusiastic rature, and of keen social sympathies. 
One of them, ‘* The People’s Petition,” written in 1840, is an appeal, power- 
ful through its simplicity, of the great mass of the ill-fed laborers for daily 
bread ; and there are others of the same sort, written under that stress of 
eeling which might well affect a clergyman in a rural district in the West 
of England at a time when, as he says, ‘seven or eight shillings a week 


was the usual remuneration received by a laboring man.” We cite some | 


stanzas as a close from a piece called ‘* Nemesis” : 


‘“*We know not clearly what is good, 
We dare not see Truth’s dazzling face, 
But yet our heart bas understood, 
Has felt her royal grace. 


** Who loves divines the Eternal Plan, 
Who dwells with Beauty dwells with truth ; 
Still the old thoughts return to man, 
The soul is still a youth. 


“The sun still lights the fourfold year, 
The moon still lifts the wave on aigh, 
Man still is man: then wherefore fear ? 
Believe, live, love, and die.” 


A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Translated from the German of 
A. Rosengarten by W. Collett-Sandars. With 639 Ilustrations, (New 


York : D. Appleton & Co. 1876.)—Almust every desirable quality is to be | 


found in the translation of this well-known hand-book, just reprinted from 
the London edition. It is at once concise and comprehensive. Every 
important style, from China to Spain, and from Norway to Egypt, is suffi- 
ciently described, and in a way that shows both intelligence and erudition, 
What is not made clear in the text is abundantly set forth in the illustra- 
tions, These are very numerous—six hundred and forty in five hun- 
dred pages—and they are many of them so large (nearly a hundred oceupy- 
ing a whole page, and as many more half a page each) that not much more 
than half the book is given to the text. The subjects of these illustrations 
are remarkably well selected, a noticeably large proportion being unfamiliar 
in works of this class. Altogether, although not so complete, of course, as 
Mr. Fergusson’s more elaborate history, it is for that very reason better 
suited to the wants of young students and of the general public. In 
fact, it goes far to supply the gap left by Mr. Fergusson’s earlier publi- 
cation, the * Handbook of Architecture,’ now unhappily out of print—a 
work of more moderate compass than the ‘ History’ that has taken its 
place, and one in which the space given to outlandish art, unrelated to our 
modern civilization, was less disproportionate than in the larger work. 


‘Reverberations. Revised, with a chapter from my Autcbiograpby. By W. M. 
W. Call, A.M., Cambridge.” London: 'Triibner & Co. 1875. 16mo, pp. 199. 
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Herr Rosengarten has observed a juster measure, giving only a dozen 
pages to India and Chins, while his account of German art, being seme- 


what fuller than one meets in English and Vrench works, adds an element 


of interest and comparative novelty 
With all this in its favor, the beok lacks the prime merit of a beck : it 
has io style. That a new book on this topic, and that book a German one, 


should have the animatien and personal ch: f Mr. Fergusson’s w 


would have been too much to leok for. But the art of writing readable 
English is net a rare accomplishment in England, and one might have 
hoped that the translator would have proved strong where his original was 
weakest. The vague semi-philosephical generalizations that disfigure the 
book owe much of their bathos to the ineptitude of the English in which 
they are served up. This, for instance, is the way in which Mr. Collett- 
Sandars conveys his author's views of the Greeks and their civilization : 


us 


** Their re had a great influence in the formation of their religi: 
economy, which, though based on tradition, was susceptible of many devia- 
tions. It adapted and gave a free poetic meaning to the saga of other na- 
tions, which contained natural perceptions veiled in a mythic gniss \ 
main element of the Grecian character was moderation, and, at the same 
time, a bold love of freedom, in conjunction with an instinctive dread of 
everything impure and unholy, and a childlike reverence for the godlike, 
the holy, and the lawful. . Whilst, therefore, the nationsamongst whom 
religion was in every respect the immediate teacher retained a trace of the 
incubus in all their intellectual transactions, the Grecian race moved on- 
wards in natural, easy grace.” 

Of the Corinthian order we find it said that ** without being an actual 
imitation of nature, still the designs of nature are therein artistically con- 
ceived and made use of” ; and of the German ambition to create a new STV it 
that ‘‘all considerations in this direction must necessarily treat ef the 
impracticability of such a scheme (for no different result is possible) rather 
than of its realization.” We think we perceive our author's thought, and 
are disposed to agree with him, but such language us this seems expressly 
chosen to conceal it. 

If publishers would employ competent persons to rewrite, so far as 
necessary, the translations it is thought worth while to reprint, they would 
double the obligations under which thev lay the pul As they cet the 
rough draft gratis, so to speak, they could well afford the expense of such 
revision, A hundred dollars spent in this way upon the work in hand 





would make a second edition worth just twice as much as the present one, 


) 


Shakespeare and the Bible. By James Rees. (Philadeiphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 1876.)—The purpose of this volume, the author tells us, 
is to show ‘** how much Shakspere was indebted to the Bible for many of his 
most beautiful passages, and how beneath his hand the gems of old were 
set anew, and to what extent he made use of his knowledge to aid him in 
the production of plays.” The purpose is a commendable one, and if per- 
formed with due care and judgment would douttless result in a work that 
would be useful both to the literary and the Biblical student. Mr. Rees labors, 
too, at his task with good meaning enough, and with considerable minute- 
ness of detail. But, unfortunately, if his purpose be good, his execution is 
bad ; and, in a case like this, goodness of motive is no sufficient atonement 
for badness of workmanship. The book has altogether too many inaccura- 
cies—inaccuracies both of statement and of quotation. Thus, in reference 
to the well-known matter about Sir Thomas Lucy, the author says ‘ the 
poet revenged himself by sticking satirical verses on the knight's park.’ 
Of course the allusion is to the ribald lampooen beginning, ‘* A parliament 
member, a justice of peace,” cic. Again, he says that King James, *‘ with 
his own hand, wrote a letter to Shakspere in return for the compliment 
paid him in his tragedy of ‘ Macbeth.” Now, both of these are mere un- 
authenticated and unsupported traditions, ane as such have been discredited 
long since by all biographers of the poet. But Mr. Rees puts them down 
as authentic verities. He also tells us ‘it is pretty certain that he [Shak- 
spere] visited Venice, Verona, and Florence.” This is an odd sort of * cer- 
tainty.” When or how was it ever certified ¢ The most we can say is that 
there is something between a possibility and a probability that Shakspere 
travelled in Italy. But probabilities are not certainties ; and he who states 
such things as facts will naturally be distrusted when he states facts that 
are such indeed. We add a few errors of quotation : Thus, from ‘* King 
Lear,” ii. 4, ** All the stored rengeance of heaven fall on her ungrateful top.” 
The words underscored should be vengeances and ingrateful. Also, from 
** All’s Well,” ii. 1, ‘‘So holy writ in éadbies hath judgment shown, when 
judges have been babies.” Here, in both places, bvbes is the right word, 
Also, from ** Hamlet,” v. 2, ‘* There’sa divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as you will.” The true reading is ‘* rough-hew them how we will.’’ 
Again, Mr. Rees quotes us from ‘** Antony and Cleopatra” the following : 
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ow you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths” ; also, ** Aiud 
} ru vel f Cewsar’s.” Both passages are of course In 
a os 
Julius Cresn j » Onee more, fro King Henry VILL,” u. 1 
} . , ral of vour | and counsels, be sure you dun it fuse.” 
It should be he sure vou be not leese” We could easily cite a large num- 
he lik i i Some of them, to be sure, may e printer’s errors, 
but for f em the author is evidently responsible. Nor is such in- 
wet ny means a iit itter We must add one erro f a dif- 
it ort which show hat the tthor is not well booked in Shal 
nere eof language. He quotes from ** Macbeth,” iv. 3: ‘‘ The powers 
bove put on their instruments,” and then teils us the meaning is, ** gird on 
their swords.” Not so. I[lere, as commonly it Shakspere, put on is se/ on 
it is, dnshigate or frette; and insti ents refers to the men who are 
used fo arms against the tyvran As for the rest, Some parts ol the boo! 
ire not undeserving of commenda'ion ; especially, the author displays 
t} nt a praiseworthy reverence for sacred things and sacred names, 
though he sometimes draw his rules to a degree of stringency that would 
have sadly cramped Shakspere’s powers as a dramatist. 


The Antiquities of Israel By Translated from the 
& Co. 1876.) 


Biblieal 


German by Henrv Shaen Solly. (Boston : Loekwood, Brooks 


Professor Ewald was bevond question one of the greatest 


holar { rage With him began a new era in the science of Hebrew, 
md for a thorough understanding of the grammatical character and con- 
truetion of the language, and of its organie growth, his linguistic writings 
’ m indispensab] ! hi ommentaries to the prophetica] and 
poetical books of the Old Testament he not only succeeded in elucidating 


the literal meaning of the ancient Scriptures, but deeply penetrated into 


their spirit In his * History of the People of Israel" he both narrated the 


events in the life of the Israelitish nation, as they appear upon the surface, 


mid with true ingenuity and a profound and comprebensive learning ex 


unined the Biblical decuments as to their authenticity, their origin, their 
} 


ebronological order, and so forth; and, descending to the very lowest springs 


ef the national life, he laid bare, or tried to lay bare, the invisible spiritual 
which the outward events were but the visible 


forces, and their workings, of 


consequence On the other hand, in his he drew a living 


‘ Antiquities’ 
picture of the peculiar civilization and of the permanent institutions and 
in his view, at 


and for 


archeologists before him, the 


stationary conditions of the Jewish people as they existed, 


the time of the transition from the theocracy to the monarchy 


centuries afterwards. Unlike 


Goth 


many other 
igen professor did not divide Hebrew antiquities into a sacred and a 


erred to 


lirety, as one outgrowth of the fundamental religious ideas rs tinetured 


ecular part, but pre conceive of and to treat Israel’s life in its en- 


everything, whether belonging to the political, the juridical, the domestic, 
orto any other side of the national existence. ps “ine ben Simra, a 


Rabii of the sixteenth century, in taking his stand against Maimonides, 


Kreskas, Albo, and ot] insisted that no attempt ought to be made to lay 
lown certain doctrines of Judaism as fundamental, because in Judaism, a 
he said, everything is fundamental, so Ewald maintained that «/7 the facts 
n the life of Israel should be considered as sacred and as organically con 


nected tozether by the God-idea of the people and by their idea of right- 


German original of the ‘ Antiquities 
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tppeared as early as 1848 ; vet the book has not become 
issued. Mr 


producing the work in an English garb 


antiquated, but re- 


peated editions have had to be Solly deserves thanks for re 


The Doctrine of iddai, the Ap vatle, Now first eclited in a complete 
with an English translation and note By 
Triibner & Co 


—According to a 


form in the 
( 


original Syriac, 
Phillips, D.D. 


pp. Xvi, and 52 


ieorge (London : 1876 


English part: 


Syriac text: pp. 53 statement in the 


New Testament (Luke x. 1) Christ chose, besides the twelve apostles, 


seventy esoteric disciples, and ordained them to the office of the ministry. 


(Addai is said to have been one of then. He came to Edessa, as it is reported 


in the document befere us, upon the request of King Abgar, and miraculously 


cured the king of a disease from which he had been suffering fora lone time. 


This miracle of Addai, together with other great deeds, and the success of 


his labors as an evangelist, are recorded in this book. At the conclusion of 


it we find it stated that Labubna, the king’s scribe, ‘‘ wrote these things of 
Addai, the apostle,” 


deposited in the archives of Edessa. Mr. 


and that the account was pleced among the records and 
Pp h illips, the editor, 


the opinion that in the main *The Doctrine of 


inclines to 
Addai’ is genuine, that its 
eck to the first century, and that it is older than many parts 
of the New Testament 


origin dates | 
cannot be ex-~ 
be admitted that the docu 
Syrian Chureh. For, aside 


Whether this view is correct or not 
amined in these columns. It must, however, 
ment is one of the earliest productions of the 
from all internal evidence, Eusebius, who wrote in the third century, devoted 
History to Abgar and to the planting of the 


v Addai, and it is more than probable that he had this 


a chapter of his Eeclesiastical 
chureh at Edessa b 
writing before him when he wrote the thirteenth chapter of the first book of 
his history. The great antiquity of this document, which is now published 
longing to the Imperia 


(the edition by the late Dr 


for the first time in itsentirety, after a manuscript | 
Library of St. Petersburg 
upon a very imperfect manuscript preserved in the British Museum), invests 


Cureton was based 


it with considerable interest for the theologian as well as for the bistorian 


and the linguist. 


*.* Publishers will confer a favor by alboays marking the price of their books on the 
wrapper. 
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